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Thiers read his speech, which was mainly confit 
Constitutional question, the state of the finance 
Treaty. What he said on finance is not he sum- 
maries, and we give his view.ofs 


Tr whem, but his view 
on the Constitutie + most im portant. Briefly 
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he Republic was legally 
on, and beyond overthrow, except by 

hat the Assembly had the right and the power 
to change a form of Republic which was only incidental, and add 
the conservative institutions necessary to its strength. He would 
: aot dictate what those institutions should be, but he would, if 
Commission appointed to investigate the subject, advise 
of his power. The Republic must be conservative, for 
fot, the masses, though they might live by agitation for 
ys, would grow afraid of themselves, seek refuge in the 
ibn adventurer, and so “‘ recommence the sad and humiliat- 
bey from anarchy to despotism and despotism to anarchy, a 
‘ ew with shame and calamities.” He strongly condemned the 
idea of ‘‘a Republic of a party,” declaring it would only be a thing 
of a day, and advised the Republic to seek her agents without dis- 
tinction of party, class, or origin. 
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The speech is, on the whole, a victory for the Left, whose career 
While the career of every other party is blocked up by the 
elution,” and it is felt to be so throughout the Chamber. 
marchical fractions are so frightened that they are con- 
Whether they ought not to pose in an attitude of union, or 
phrase it, to ‘ effect a fusion of monarchical parties with- 
out a fusion of the Princes,”—that is, to fuse tea and milk, but 
precipitate the Theine or active principle; and the Left have 
‘Congratulated M. Thiers, who assured them he would not meddle 
with universal suffrage, and have, it would seem, half condoned his 
notion of re-electing the Assembly by thirds. At least it is they 
who say that such an election would after all be an election 
par tiers et pour Thiers, which sounds like a humourous 
acceptance of both. 1t seems to be quite clear that a fixed term 
will be granted to M. Thiers, that some sort of Vice-Presidency 
will be created, and that some power either of dissolution or veto 
will be vested in the President. 
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The business quarter of Boston was destroyed by fire on Sun- 
day. No one knows how it broke out, but it appeared at seven 
on Saturday, spread through the wooden Mansard roofs with 
frightful rapidity, burnt till one on Sunday, and broke out again 
for a short time on Sunday evening, destroying altogether 959 
buildings, of which 125 were dwellings, and the rest warehouses, 
and consuming about £14,000,000 worth of property, principally 
leather and other goods. The fire was only stopped by blowing 
up houses, the engines having little power over flames which pul- 
verised the granite houses as if they were built of chalk. The 
most notable fact about the fire was, that brick proved a much 
better defence than granite, an old brick church having withstood 
the fury of the flame. The English Insurance offices have paid all 
their claims at once, but the Massachusetts’ offices, will, it is said, 
pay only half, their re-insurances, if effected at all, being apparently 
ouly among themselves. he disaster has roused the whole Union, 
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463 | invented to account for his abseng 







HE French Assembly met on Monday, and on Wednesdagils } 
/ed his voice, was obliged to say that he envied Miss Edith Wynne, 








Ie was ill, he had quarrelled 
with his colleagues, he was afg ‘Maying too much, and he had 
nothing he could convenig: . All these stories seem false, 
and we rather suspects#t PLord Granville hinted jocularly at the 
true explanation. Wis B00"people seated in the vast chamber at 
Guildhall nob@iig fan be heard unless there is silence, and the 
guests at the ‘end, full of wine and turtle, have not the 
doedrum. #97 Be silent. Last year Mr. Gladstone could not 
het at all, and spoke sharply about it; and this 

Bord Granville, who speaks clearly enough, but lacks timbre 












the vocalist, the power of voice which “ so easily filled every corner 
of the hall, and even silenced for a moment the brilliant conversa- 
tion at the other end.” Constituents are not bound to listen toa 
member if they do not like, but guests specially invited to listen to 
the principal guests of the evening should display a little more 
self-control. They can sit silent enough under any stupid curate. 


Besides that joke and some remarks referred to below about 
the French Treaty, Lord Granville did not say much except 
on the principle of arbitration. He does not believe in 
arbitration when national feelings are roused to a desperate 
degree, or when vital interests are concerned. But he does 
believe in it as applied to those cases in which nations do 
not intend war, but ‘are only liable to drift into war,” 
and the dispute between Britain and the United States was 
precisely one of those cases. ‘The country was disappointed 
at the decision, but not more than an ordinary suitor would have 
been, for ‘it felt that the award was one which affected the 
national purse, but not the national honour.” With regard to the 
second award, the one signed by the Emperor of Germany, he 
believed that when the time arrived he could show that the terms 
of reference were right, and that infinitely too much had 
been made of the consequences of the decision, whether to 
this country or to the Canadian Dominion. Lord Granville, ia 
short, was in that optimist vein which sits so well upon him, but 
is also the spirit which tempts him towards inattention to details. 


Mr. Lowe in his turn had to answer for the House of 
Commons, so he dropped his character of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and said not a word of the sudden rise of the 
rate of discount to 7 per cent., by which the mind of the City was 
profoundly agitated this day week. Perhaps this was in accord- 
ance with his known theory that the Government has nothing to 
do with the difficulties, possible or real, of the Money Market ; but 
it was not very judicious, nor did his panegyric on the House 
of Commons for leaving the Executive Government alone, except 
on matters so important as to justify a change of Administration, 
compensate for the suppressed speech. Mr. Lowe pushed his 
doctrine, and also, we are happy to say, his eulogy, too far. It is 
monstrous to maintain that if a matter be too minute to justify a 
change of Government, the House on that account should lose all 
control over it. There are many comparatively small matters on 
which the House is the only good judge, on which the Govern- 
ment is far less competent to judge than the House. Why, 
because they happen to be small, should they lose the advantage 
of Parliamentary regulation? In point of fact, the House of 
Commons does exercise and ought to exercise its check in relation 
to many matters on which a change of Government would be an 
absurd waste of power, and would never be thought of. Mr. 
Lowe is apt to push good principles to excess, till his hearers are 
tempted to add, like the unfortunate Oxford man, who, having said 
his Euclid proposition quite accurately by rote to the close, ven- 
tured upon a tag caught up from a wrong quarter—‘‘ which is 
absurd.” 








Lord Granville at the Mansion House this day week, and 
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M. Thiers in his Message to the French Assembly on Wednesday, 
both seem to assume that when once the Anglo-French Com- 
mercial Treaty is ratified, its provisions must take effect,—i.e., 
from the date specified, Ist December next,—in relation both ‘to 
raw materials exported from the United Kingdom and British 
possessions into France, and to the British or Colonial 
manufactures so exported. This is a puzzle to us, as 
we have elsewhere fully explained. The French Act of 
S Test. Session does not permit the duties on raw materials to 
Whe iliiposed unless the extra compensatory Duties on manu- 
Mattates beealso imposed, and these last cannot be imposed 
7 tho t the consent of a great many Powers besides England. 

» dou -M. Thiers expects that our consent will bring their con- 
sent ft ‘ite turn, but<suppose it does not? and we see no reason 


why Germany, for instaree, should give her consent to the extra 
duty. Surely itis mot pretended that, consistently with the 


French Act, both classes of ditiésean be imposed upon one nation’s 
exports before either of them is im upon another's? We do 
not believe that would satisfy the meantig.of the French Act at all, 
the intention of which was to protect” manufacturers 


against taxed raw wool and cotton until thé for en ma pufactured 
’ Ui pro- 
nation 








wools and cottons should be also taxed in som 
portion. But if the new duties are to take effect with ~™e nati , 
at a time,—as M. Thiers and Lord Granville both seem to somumMe, | 
when they say that perhaps we may have to pay a differe.*al 
duty on our manufactures till the commercial treaties of France 
with other Powers expire in the year 1877,—this end would not be’ 
answered. Theraw cotton and wool would then have the extra tax 
because we import them, but the manufactured cottons and wools of 
Switzerland and Germany would be imported without the extra 
tax, and so the French manufacturers would find themselves at a 
disadvantage. Is it possible that both M. Thiers and Lord Gran- 
ville have failed to grasp the drift of the French Act of last 
August? Or is it possible we are to pay extra duties expressly 
described as ‘compensatory ”” on our manufactures, when the 
duty on raw materials for which alone they ‘‘ compensate” has 
never been imposed ? 


Of Mr. Goschen’s masterly speech at the Colston anniversary 
at Bristol, on Wednesday, we have spoken at some length else- 
where. Here we may state the nature of his special reply to 
the Admiralty panic-mongers. During the four years of the | 
present Administration, he said, the Admiralty had added 40,000 
tons of armour-clad ships, represented by ten large ironclads, but 
of these 24,000 were to be put to the account of vessels begun 
by the Conservatives, and left in an early stage of construction 
when they resigned. ‘I'he ships we inherited from the previous Ad- | 
ministration Mr. Goschen believes to be among the most powerful 
additions to the British Navy. As to the formidable new foreign 
ship, the Peter the Great,—which will not be finished till 1874,— 
though ‘* most of the Bristol people expected to see it steaming 


———— 
Geneva Arbitration, asked rhetorically, ‘‘ Did.people mean to say 
that it was not well worth the payment of three millions to avoid q 
bloody war with the United States?” Mr. Glyn would seem to 
approve of the ancient Britigh principle of buying off the Saxong 
'and Danes when they threatened invasion,—which, however, ag 
we may venture to remind him, was not eventually very efficient 
for the purpose. A Liberal Whip ought to have more tact, even 
if he has not more patriotism, than to put the matter in that mean 
and unworthy way. 





The Provincial Correspondence is quite mystical about the Upper 
House of the Prussian Parliament, talking about the necessity of 
constituting an Upper Chamber, which shall be a real part of the 
Monarchy, and not “like the English House of Peers, which re. 
sponds to English history, but would not suit a State whose 
development has been monarchical.” It seems, however, to be 
understood on all hands that Prince Bismarck has recommended 
and that the Crown Prince has strongly supported a plan under 
which one-third of the members of the Second Chamber, as it 
would then be called, should be appointed by the Monarch, one- 
third by the Municipal Councils, and one-third by the “ defeu- 
dalised Provincial Assemblies.” ‘This is equivalent to the extine- 
tion of the hereditary principle in Germany, and may at the eleventh 
heur alarm the King, who, if the reform passes, will then stand 
@lone»in Prussia, the solitary individual possessed of power not 


“\gonferredby popular vote. Kings, however, from Louis XI. 


« wajpards, aye shown little predisposition to believe in aristo- 
cracies, a i--*¢ ly:evideneed. in this, that they have everywhere 
placed their theg front rauks.of the 
The bastard.of nips 


The City has been very much Agitated 7 
discount is 7 per cent., and many cool Obséry lading 
see, the Economist, believe that it may rise, and remain for some 
time at a higher figure. The theory is, that however great the 
accommodation offered by notes, cheques, and bills, there must 
be some gold currency to get on with; that in ting 
difficulty the needful proportion rises higher—everybody @ 
ing paper—and that the ‘‘suck” of gold to Germany 
new currency is reducing our necessary minimum so lo 
in order to bring gold extravagant rates must be fixed & 
hire of money. Should this view prove correct, there will bet 
quarter of an hour in the City, where one or two great trades, 
notably the East India, are not in a healthy condition, and it is 
at all events so far possible that quiet people will do very well to 
be cautious. The German Treasury has got rather too strong a 
grip on the money market for anybody to feel safe. If it wins on 
its vast transactions it is happy, and if it loses it is happy 
France pays for all. Fi 


The stupid theory that a labourer ought to be” ; 
ful” to his employer, who is nothing but his c¢ 




















into their port to-morrow,”—may turn out a trifle more power- 
ful than any ship of ours of the same class, but ‘if rams 
are to run down, if torpedoes are to explode, if guns. 
are to pierce, numbers will still count for something in | 
the battle.” Indeed they will sometimes count for a good | 
deal. In the late war, Germany had a ship vaunted more 
powerful than any in the French Navy. Yet it never came out | 
of port. ‘Something was wrong in the cylinder, the bottom was | 
rather foul, and there was some difficulty as to the dock.” Single | 
ships will always be liable to such accidents. You can count | 
only onnumbers, by which you insure against accidents. Few, if | 
any, foreign Powers can approach us in rapidity of building in 
the remotest degree. Often they have to request us to build for | 
them. The country will be asked to furnish means for main- | 
taining “‘our maritime supremacy, as to which the present | 
Government is as deeply pledged as any that preceded it.” 


Mr. Gladstone having absented himself, probably for the reason 
we have suggested above, from the Mansion House dinner, made 
a little speech to the Honourable 
Temple on Thursday, in which he descanted on the formidable 
character of Legal Opposition to the legal reforms of a Government, 
and contrasted the permanence of the Judges as institutions of 
the country with the ‘ fugitive and transitory character ” of party | 
administrations. Le also dwelt on the infinite blessing which 
the principle of Luternational arbitration, if at all generally 
adopted, might bring to the world; but could he have read his own 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury’s speech at Shaftesbury before speak- 
ing, we hope he might have said something to diminish the very 
bad moral effect of that foolish speech. Mr. George Glyn, | 
at Shaftesbury, when he heard hisses after his mention of the ! 


Society of the Middle | 


labour, is expounded at two columns’ length in 07a 
by Mr. Jefferies, who dates from Coate Farm, Swindo 
and seems almost to hate the labourer for his poverty, He 
objects to his wearing broad-cloth on Sundays, objects to his 
daughters “ plastering their hair with strong-smelling pomade,” 
—the whole description is as minute as if the labourers were & 
new tribe of negroes—objects to his dinner because “ his bacon ® 
the cheapest he can buy at small, second-class shops—oily, 
soft, wretched stuff; his vegetables are cooked in detestable 
style, and eaten saturated with the pot-liquor,” and actually 
declares that pot-liquor is a favourite soup. ‘I have known 
cottagers actually apply at farmers’ kitchens not only for the pot- 
liquor in which meat has been soddened, but for the water in 
which potatoes have been boiled, —potato-liquor—and sup it up 
with avidity.” And then he denounces the poor half-starved 
wretch who can only buy bad bacon, and is grateful for the 
| water in which potatoes have been boiled, for not being “ grate- 
ful” for his perquisites. The Times sings a psan over this letter, 
‘and says the labourer has ‘no cares,”—which is true also of 8 
| pauper,—but it does not foresee its effect. The ‘ agitators” 
have only to read that letter out word for word at their meetings 
to quadruple the subscriptions to the Union. 


A reporter on the Times has beaten the law student who talked 
of ‘mandami,’ and the ead who said ** busses” ought to be called 
‘ounibi,’ by christening the female hippopotamus “ Madame 
Hippopotama.” We hope the Grampa is also flourishing. 


We should not wonder if Mr. Beresford Hope had added a new 
word to the language. ‘There is no Saxon word in it at present 
meaning liberal or generous—a curious fact, for there is 4 cap! 
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gord, “ churlish,” to express the opposite quality ; but Mr. Hope | civilians have the Codes at their fingers’ ends, that military 
ibly have supplied one in this story. Walking up| officers can work them, that men discuss the Codes as we 
Goudburst Hill, he found a bit of iron dropped from some | discuss politics, and that natives study them out of pure in- 
machine, and deposited it at the nearest cottage, observing that tellectual interest. They are exercising high educational force, 
the owner of the iron might give the housewife something for | and will probably remould the popular notions of rightful law. 
restoring it. ‘Ob !” said she, ‘I don’t know that; hereabouts| We believe that this is the case in all countries,—any well known 
they are not very givish.” Mr. Hope thought a spirit of “ givish- | penal law, if just, gradually developing a conscience, as it were, 
ness” would settle the land question, but was entirely disinclined | in support ofjit. So strongly does this force work, that we believe 
to display that quality in the matter of leases. The lessee and | that if we could substitute for the law against perjury a clear law, 
jessor were always enemies, and he preferred tenancies-at-will. | punishing ‘deliberate lying in court,” we should enormously 
Does he particularly hate the freeholder of his London house, or| simplify the administration of justice. 
d he like to occupy that as a tenant-at-will? If not, why | 





1 
wou: The Times seems inclined to endorse a bold suggestion of ita 







does the tenancy-at- will of a farm seem to him so conducive to} 


or any other Christian virtue,—except, indeed, 


sympathy, 
hambleness ? 
The meeting at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, presided over by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, of the Birmingham Education League, 
which met to urge on the extension of household suffrage to 
the counties, and the redistribution of seats in proportion to popu- 
lation, was chiefly remarkable for the effort made by the working- 
men to support Mr. Hare’s principle, —that there should be electoral 
districts of some magnitude, sufficient to give each group of 
electors several seats to fill up, with power to all electors resident 
within it, even though living in different quarters, to club their 
yotes on any one man. Mr. Howell and Mr. Mottershed both 
supported this view, and no doubt the working-men who wish for 
the ‘‘ Direct representation of Labour in Parliament” would find 


Calcutta correspondent, to make Madhava Rao, the late Dewan 
of ‘Travancore, Financial Member of the Indian Council. He 
certainly succeeded in restoring the finances of Travancore, and 
he might give valuable aid to the Indian Treasury, but there 
are two difficulties in the way. Madhava Rao, though he is a 
skilful financier of the Hindoo type, that is, a skilful selecter of 
direct taxes, may not understand scientific finance at all, being 
housewife rather than economist. Moreover, even if he could 
be trusted for this, could he be trusted as a member 
of the Cabinet which governs India, and which might have to act 
suddenly and secretly against Princes to whom he is bound by 
many ties? The experiment would be a splendid one to make— 
Aurungzebe made it and succeeded—but we can quite understand 
very bold men shrinking from the task. What we should like to 
do is to make Madhava Rao Prince for life of the next native 

























State that is escheated, and so open a new and most enticing 
career to the natives who show statesmanship. 


it the only one under which they could secure seats. It is remark- 
able that members of the class usually accounted the largest and 
the most favourable to sheer majorities should be led to support : : ——_— , 
this thoroughly fair principle in their own interest. Mr. Cham- A sharp discussion has been Going on in the daily papers about 
berlain of course, following Mr. Bright’s violently prejudiced lead, | # practice which prevails at Winchester of allowing the Preefects, 

| or senior boys, to punish the juniors, by beating them with ash 


thought the three-cornered boroughs an ‘‘ unmitigated nuisance ” | OF ‘ , . . 
that ought to be abolished, because it “ frittered away the power | Sticks at discretion. A boy has recently received thirty severe 


of majorities.” Once give us an equal number of seats for elec-| blows for not being ‘‘up” in the slang dictionary of the school, 
toral districts of equal populations, and there is just as much | and numerous correspondents write to say that, although this is 
equity in this complaint, as there is in the complaint that you | 40 exceptional Instance, beatings not 80 severe are very frequent. 
“fritter away the power of majorities” by letting the minority | One indeed affirms that he himself was beaten, though not 

¢ out at all. There is a growing democratic party which | Severely, 160 times. Of course numbers of correspondents 


prefers the representation of some, to the representation of all. | defend the practice, one in particular dilating on the moral 
benefit his sons will receive from “ judicious kicking ;” but the 


Mr. Redden, who was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for | general drift of opinion is healthily averse toa system which, even 
his connection with the rescue of Kelly at Manchester, at the time | if it benefited young lads, must debase the Praefects by giving 
the constable of the prisoners’ van lost his life, has just been re- | them a perpetual temptation to terrorise and oppress. Corporal 
leased, and given to the Amnesty Association, Dublin, an incredible | punishment may be bad or good, but it should only be awarded at 
account of the tortures to which he alleges he was subjected in | the discretion of mature minds and for real offences. 


Chatham and Millbank prisons. ‘The letter is in the Freeman's | Sneee 
Journal of November 13. He was put on bread and water | The Athenzum of last week, being ambitious to correcfan error 


for two days for simply looking at Richard Burke, and | Which we had not made, fell into error itself, in the following 
“for dnother day for speaking to General Halpin, and for | *lipsbod statement :—“ In last week's Spectator it is assumed that 
another day for nodding to O'Donovan Rossa, and for another | ‘De Morgan's Probabilities’ was by De Morgan. Natural as this 
three days for speaking to General Halpin qgd Mr. Costello. | 8¢¢™8, a correspondent assures us that Professor De Morgan once 
When ill, his illnesses were said to be feigned, and to punish | imformed him that his name was attached to the work in mistake. 
him for malingering, he was confined for six days on eight | Every Cambridge man knows that there is at least a doubt upon 
ounces of bread and one pint of arrowroot, in a cell 7 ft. long by the point.” The Athenxum's correspondent was confusing two 
4 ft. wide. He was dragged about at exercise because he could not | dite distinct matters, and the Atheneum itself answered very 
{or would not) walk; stripped naked and left in the cold in his|T@8bly for “every Cambridge man,” who is not quite so ill- 
cell for four hours on a cold October day, kept on short food, | ivformed on the subject as is assumed. What we referred to 
had a galvanic battery “tied” to his feet, was blistered | (P- 1398 of our number of this day fortnight) was De Morgan's 
on the back and meck, and the galvanic battery applied | ‘‘ ssay on Probabilities,” written chiefly with a view to elucidate 
six times a day to his wounds, &c., &c. He says that Dr. | Popularly the principle of Life Insurance. No one ever thought 
Wilson, of Millbank, ‘violently beat him about the | of attributing either this, or his more learned mathematical essay 
stomach,” causing him €@ vomit in the corridor, which so enraged | republished from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, to anyone but De 
the doctor that he ordered the warders to wipe up the corridor Morgan. Indeed, heconstantly referred tobothas his own in his leo 
with his face. We see every reason to discredit the statements, | tures. ‘The Athenwum’s correspondent was thinking of the late Sir 
It is quite as likely that the prisoner was feigning sickness, and | John Lubbock’s * Useful Knowledge ” tract on Probability, pre* 
that he has invented or grossly exaggerated the penalties | pared by him jointly with Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, on the outer 
he suffered. But his horrible and incredible statements ought to | Cover of which Mr. De Morgan's name did appear by mistake,—the 
be fully investigated. It is affirmed that Mr. Redden has come| ™istake being recounted and corrected, in the very ‘‘ Budget of 
out of prison paralysed in his lower extremities in consequence of Paradoxes” we were reviewing, in a most amusing passage, wherein 
the treatment received. Mr. De Morgan quizzes his old friend Sir J. Lubbock for his pre- 
Weh . cision of style, —for preferring, for instance, the word ‘ probability’ 
i oo ~ discussed elsewhere Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's lecture to in the singular for ‘ probabilities’ in the plural, and for writing 
~ei — Society on the Codification of English law, | ‘obyerse and reverse’ instead of ‘head and tail.’ On this Mr, 
insist _ pats will be utterly useless because the newspapers | De Morgan remarks that Sir J. Lubbock could not, however, 
it is po ae oe it, but we wish to say here that keepup this precision, for having to mention the winner of @ race, 
pt ns a more than a lecture, it is a very spirited | «Bessy Bedlam’ by name, he did not write, as he ought to have 
That policy pach ce policy on legislation pursued in India. | done, ‘Elizabeth Bethlehem,’ but followed the jockeys. ‘The 
law onal te escribed by Mr. Stephen, has been to codify the Athen#wm and its correspondent have found a maresnest. 
, jects, so that it can be apprehended by men without 
Professional training. It has been so successful that the | 














Consols were on Friday 92 to 92}. 
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for the sake of illustration, and that in point 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. ‘remedy has been ever suggested, am ns rena en 
ee other and much more cogent reasons, believe that a noha 
MR. GOSCHEN AT BRISTOL. monopoly like our Railway system cannot be and is not alhed 

HE ring of Mr. Goschen’s speech at Bristol is of that by competing Companies with any of the efficiency and ener 
sterling kind, now unfortunately a little old-fashioned, of private enterprises. We regret that he should give Ad 
which has a special attraction for British ears. We value | high authority to the statement. which we believe to be 
genius in a Minister, we value breadth, we value popular | contradicted by experience as well as general reason that 
qualities, but we value most of all, perhaps, that tone of “individuals and private companies” can discharge the func. 
nerve, and, on great subjects, of moral inflexibility, which | tions of railway directors better than the State. But that is 
makes us feel that the Minister, in expressing his own mind, | 4 mere grain in the substance of the speech. What is re. 
happily represents the self-respect and mettle of the | markable in it is the strong sense of British and of Ministeria) 
nation. There was this ring in Mr. Forster’s speech at | dignity it shows,—the satisfaction it gives to the very legiti- 
Bradford a month or two ago; and we find it again,— mate desire of the nation to see its attitude and character 
and find it with even greater satisfaction where the subject distinctly represented by its Government, so represented as to 
treated is the external power of the United Kingdom, its | convey a true impression of what we are and what we intend 
duties to our Colonies and to the police of the seas,—in Mr. | to external observers. We call this desire a legitimate 
Goschen’s terse and masculine speech at the Colston Anniversary | one, because in point of fact nothing is more useful 
at Bristol. The Ministry, Mr. Goschen says, are at the pre- | politically, both to us and to other nations, than to have 
sent moment feeling “the ground grow stronger under their | such representative statesmen always before our eyes, 
feet.” If a wave of political earthquake can be charmed | The power of thus representing us truly, is a power which 
away by a Minister's voice, Mr. Goschen’s will certainly | might well cover a multitude of other political defici- 
have that effect. It breathed the strength of self-con-|ences. It was in great measure both Lord Palmerston’s and 
fidence, and of self-confidence founded on fixed principles | Lord John Russell’s recommendation as Prime Ministers that 
and deliberate convictions. The Government are not ashamed | they possessed it in a high degree, the latter in almost too high 
of what they have done; they are proud of having redeemed \* degree, as he reflected faithfully even the momentary starts 
so many arduous promises ; they hope earnestly for the oppor- | and panics of British impatience, over which a strong Govern- 
tunity to redeem more. They are not less proud of what | ment should, as Mr. Goschen says, hold a strong curb., It 
they have refused to do. They have alienated powerful classes | was the late Sir Robert Peel’s one leading deficiency hs a 
at times, because they were strong enough to refuse to buy | statesman that while he probably understood the House of 
the support of any class, however powerful, at the public Commons better than any Prime Minister of his own time, he 
expense. They have not encouraged the disposition to panic | was too much of a pure administrator, too completely wrapped 
which has become so violent of late years; they will do| up in the internal politics of the State, to give anything like 
nothing to countenance the impression “that this great the same sharp impersonation of British character to the out- 
old country of ours has at last got its nerves shat-| side world. And somehow or other all those who studied it 
tered, and can no longer contemplate the hardships of | his school have repeated the same deficieney. . Mr. Gladat 
life with the same calmness as in other days.” When the| with all his genius for legislation and all his wond 
pauperism of the country seemed on the increase, there was a/ parliamentary ability, has never been able .to mat 
panic and a powerful cry for Government emigration; when|the same difficulty. His genius delights in 
a railway accident happened, there was a panic and a powerful particular problems, and has no faculty for 
cry for State management ; when we heard of a foreign Govern- | lines of policy, even if he heartily sympathised, 
ment beginning to build a single ship as powerful as any in our does only incidentally, with the general tone of ‘British gaiiti- 
Navy, there was a panic and a powerful cry for more ironclads,| ment. If he has to express the English view of a great 
These panics Mr. Goschen condemns as weak and unmanly, and | International question, like the Indirect Claims, for example, 
the Government are not disposed to lose their confidence in| he can, of course, do it with unexampled power, but he is apt 
deference to them. They do recognise the duty of keeping up | to overdoit. He does not “hold himself well together,” as the 
the external power of England, and especially—as himself | horsey people say. He expatiates too much here, and is too 
responsible for the Admiralty —says Mr. Goschen, of keeping | reserved there. He has not the art of representing the com- 
it the nfst powerful Navy in the world, and indeed one | posed, tenacious, positive attitude of the nation as the United 
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equal to the united navies of any two or three other Powers. 
Especially do they recognise the Imperial duties of England 
to defend her Colonies, and to clear the seas of the slave- 
traders. They do not regard ‘Imperial ’ as an obsolete word, 
whatever the new-fangled Liberal theory may say. In point of 
fact, no sooner does an occasion arise on which some of these 
duties are called in question, than the Liberal party rally as one 
man to the old cry. Mr. Goschen distinctly declares that ‘“‘he had 
never known any project subniitted to the present Govern- 
ment for the disintegration of the Empire, and he.never had 
been and: never intended to be a party to any such projects.” 
With regard to the Dissenters, /.c., we suppose to the Dis- 
establishment cry, Mr. Goschen is equally firm. He recognises 
the great debt of the Government to the Dissentérs, and their 
great power in Borough elections. He is aware that but for 
them the present Government would not be in power. But 
they will not budge one inch from the course they 
believe to be the true one, in order to earn the favour 
of the Dissenters, any more than tkey will tamper with 
socialism, and promise every labourer “a cottage and a pig,” in 
in order to win the suffrages of the poor. ‘‘ While we are in 
favour of progress, we are also in favour of the old English 
spirit of self-reliance. We do not wish to substitute Govern- 
ment action for the action of individuals and classes. We 
wish to deal in the spirit of those who take a strong, manly, 
sturdy view of English politics,and we wish to say to our 
supporters, and that they should say to us, ‘Quit you like 
men,’ ” 

There is true fibre and grit in the speech that we have thus 
resumed. We do not ourselves agree with all of it. Mr. 
Goschen must have been conscious that the illustration of 
panicmongering taken from a great railway accident and the 
sensational remedy proposed that the State should take the Rail- 
ways into its own hatid, was a forced one pressed into his service 


Kingdom like to see it expressed. And as is Mr. Gladstone, 
so is his Peelite colleague Mr. Cardwell. There is no abler 
Parliamentary tactician than Mr. Cardwell, but none who has 
| less of the faculty of which we are now speaking. He is a 
departmental :ffan with considerable Parliamentary gifts, 
but not a touch of that distinct political personality 
about him which is essential to the statesman whose 
| words are likely to be received both at home and abroad 
| as characteristic of the whole nation. To Mr. Lowe, on 
the other hand, no one can deny plenty of political 
| personality. But then it is eccentric political personality, 
/not the political personality of a people. Mr. Lowe is some- 
; thing of a wit and a good deal of a doStrinaire. He takes 
hasty views, formed on narrow considerations. If he expresses 
| anything, he is as likely as not to express the very opposite 
|moed of mind to that which is upperdiiGst in the mind of the 
nation. Mr. Forstér and Mr. Goschen alone, we think, of the 
present Cabinet, have the invaluable art of saying what the 
English people are thinking with much more than the force 
and dignity of any one English politician. Many, perhaps 
most, of the Cabinet, are far from being party men in the 
narrower sense; neither Lord Granville, nor Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, nor Mr. Stansfeld, nor Mr. Bruce shows 
anything of this fibre; (the Duke of Argyle has, perhaps, 
the most of the old party rigidity in him) and some of 
them are true statesmen. ut it is not the intellectual 
}or mora] qualities that liberate a man from party pre- 
| judices which give him the power of which we speak. The 
| possession, in enhanced intensity, of the better side of the British 
'faculty for government, is necessary as well. Lord Granville, 
for instance, with all his true aristocratic sang-/roid, is half- 
French in the literary ease of his political fence. Mr. Stans 
|feld is half Italian. Neither of them has the obvious 
| political solidity of the English political nature. But Mr. 
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eat on 
Forster has, in enhanced intensity, the spirit of fairness, | that is, hostile. The truth is that even in Germany no large 
the respect for opponents, the inability to take any oblique | body of men desires that a caste should possess legal power 
moral advantage of his foes, even when he is wrestling with merely on the ground of birth or property. It is said that the 
them most strenuously, which always marks the genuine | Ultramontanes desire it, and intend to propose an alliance 
national pluck. And Mr. Goschen, again, has, in enhanced in- with the nobles; but the Vatican is not likely, while courting 
tensity, the deep self-respect and keen pride of the British the people everywhere else, to make such a blunder as that in 
political nature. You see it shining right through this speech, ,Germany, and no priesthood with tenets and discipline such as 
and giving it all its dignity and vigour. His satisfaction in those of the Catholic clergy can become heartily aristocratic. 
all that has been so pertinaciously done by the Government, What on their system is a Colonna with the tonsure, that he 
and his almost greater satisfaction in what has been refused ; should disobey or even criticise a nobody with the crozier? 
his contempt for nerveless panics and the wild catching at |The Germans do not, so far as we understand them, hate their 
impossible as well as unnecessary remedies ; his pleasure | nobles as the French did, or object to accord them social 
in showing that during his administration the Admiralty position, or feel annoyed at their employment in the offices of 
have completed so many arrears instead of filling the fire with State; but they dislike equally their direct power and the use 
new irons all of which could not possibly be heated at the | they make of it, and now that it is attacked will not defend 
game time; his haughty remark that the great new ships of | them. No member will lose his seat for not supportingthem. 
the Devastation kind, which are not ocean cruisers, will, in | No Minister will be unpopular because he assails them. No 
case of war, liberate the Fleet of England for its true work,— | journal is abandoned because it pours ridicule on their order. 
the onslaught on their foes in their own waters; his stern | The nobles, once at variance with the Throne, stand alone, a 
resolve finally to put down the Slave trade ; his scornful repu-| mere class, too few to rely on numbers, too little popular to 
diation of the policy of the disintegration of the Empire; his | rely on influence, too antipathetic to modern feeling to rely 
respectful but unyielding tone towards the Nonconformist seces- | on the indisposition of all nations to sudden changes in their 
sionists ; his cold depreciation of the dependent politicians who | visible instruments of government. If the King supersedes 
hang entreatingly on to the skirts of the State, and can|them the body of the people will be delighted, if he out- 
trust nothing to individual energy and enterprise,—all breathe, | numbers them the people will be amused, if he persuades them 
in a form of enhanced intensity, one of the most characteristic | to retire from their vote the people will be contented and 
and one of the most valuable qualities of British politicians,— | contemptuous. Whether the stone falls on the pitcher or the 
the self-respect and pride which saved India to England in 1857, | pitcher falls on the stone no good comes to the pitcher, for it 
and which may go far to save England to the Liberal party now. | cannot abide the shock. That it should be so throughout a 
Mr. Goschen’s speech is the second great blow which has been | continent which for three thousand years has accorded power 
struck this autumn for the Administration. It marks | more or less direct to men on account of their birth, that the 
an era in the history of this Government, because it gives us | feudal patriciat should have become as powerless as the older 
what we have so seldom had,—a glimpse into the strength | one, is a fact upon which large volumes might be written, but 
of the materials of which it is composed, and a most satisfac- | that it is a fact is beyond dispute. The single buttress of the 
tory glimpse, a glimpse showing the world something of the | aristocracy as a direct political power is the conviction of 
old heart of oak inside us. statesmen that they are useful to the State; when that is 
; departed their power is departed also. The nobles of Russia 
owned the people and were crushed by the Sovereignin a night. 
>, se THE CRISIS IN BERLIN. The nobles of Germany own the soil, rule the army, and lead the 
HE most interesting feature in the Constitutional crisis at | peasants, and cannot resist the Sovereign foraday. The nobles 
Berlin is the visible weakness of the aristocratic prin- | of France have a clear majority fortheiropinions in the Sovereign 
ciple as a source of political power. As a social force that Assembly, and cannot pass a single law they like. And the 
principle is still exceedingly powerful even in Switzerland and | nobles of Britain, owning perhaps a third of her soil, possess- 
France, but as a political force it would seem throughout | ing half the legislative power, and almost governing society, 
Europe to be very nearly dead. Outside England there is| know that if Mr. Gladstone’s third thought were hostile to 
only one House of Peers which ventures to arrest legislation, them they might prepare a requiem for the oldest deliberative 
and that one would appear to be already in extremis. How- | assembly in the world. Civilised men have not ceased to 
ever we may read the news from Berlin, it is evident that the | believe that birth has claims, but they have ceased to believe 
Peers can make but a poor fight of it. Whether the King | that birth can confer a claim to rule. The revolution in 
overbears the Upper House by his personal authority, or packs opinion has been of late years very silent, and out of France 
the House, or accepts the advice Prince Bismarck is said to have | very inactive, but it has been complete. It has sapped the 
offered, and supersedes the House by an elective Senate, it is political power of the aristocratic principle, and would have 
equally evident that the Peers are powerless in his hands. No- sapped that of the monarchical, but that it is buttressed by 
body doubts that it rests with him, and not with them, to decide | three securities wholly independent of birth,—the fear of 
how the fight shall end; that the King can if he likes compel Republicanism as a security for property, the want of any 
the Upper House to register his will, or vitally change its con- | certainty as to the best alternative method of securing a per- 
stitution, without danger or any lengthened struggle with any | manent executive, and the physical power derived from the 
powerful body. Yet if the aristocratic principle is strong | standing armies, which await the orders of Kings, but not 
anywhere, it is strong in Prussia. The aristocrats and their | those of aristocracies. 
allies own about half the soil, distribute all county patronage,| Which of the three alternatives before them will be 
supply more than two-thirds of the higher officers of the adopted by the Government of Prussia we cannot attempt 
army and half the total number, and possess a social weight | absolutely to determine, but the balance of evidence inclines 
greater than that of the same class in England. They are | ustowards the third,—the supersession of the House of Peers by 
brave, too, and efficient, understand administration, succeed | a representative body. The King may persuade the nobles 
in war, and are connected with the Throne by ties which only to give way, for their position as adversaries of the 
a few years ago it seemed impossible to loose. They assert that | House of THohenzollern must be almost unendurable, 
much of the greatness of Prussia is due to their exertions, | scarcely more tolerable than that of officers resist- 
that the power of the Sovereign is mainly upheld by jing a successful Commander-in-Chief, but we do not 
their devotion, and that their order offers the strongest think he will. It is not only that the position of the nobles 
barrier to the influx of Republican ideas, and these assertions in their counties is very valuable, for as that must go in any 
are in a measure true, and yet they can do nothing. Their | case, they may drive that question from their minds, but that 
power, as distinct from their social influence, when once! they dread the entire course of legislation on which their 
assailed, proves to be infinitesimal. So long as the King is | Government has embarked. They know that other Bills will 
with them they seem strong, because they share an authority | be proposed, affecting education, marriage, and religion, which 
Which is real, and in many ways exempt from popular pressure, | they detest as heartily as the county reform, yet which they 
but the moment he withdraws and leaves them face to face will be equally unable effectually to resist. They have no 
with the nation they are defeated men. They have no weapon hope from time, for the Crown Prince is with the Liberals, 
to use, If they revolt—which is, of course, an absurd sup- | and forty years hence Prussia may be ruled by a Sovereign . 
position—they will get no one to follow them, for the people | bred up in those “ English ideas’ which are everywhere the 
dislike their political pretensions, and the army is the King’s. solvents of aristocratic power. If they yield, they must retire 
If they agitate, the masses remain unmoved. If they appeal from action for a generation, must allow successive Ministries 
to the electors, the voters, who on many subjects are greatly to carry through their Bills, as the Senates of Italy and Spain 
influenced by them, on this one are certain to be independent, | now do, and they may very well think it more honourable to 
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retire at once. For it must not be forgotten that the Tory- 

ism of a Prussian noble differs from the Toryism of the most 

conservative of English nobles in this important respect, that 

it is not only a political theory, but a deeply rooted moral | 
conviction, which he holds it incumbent upon him to express in | 
action. Lord Salisbury can accept a household-suffrage Bill 
once passed without suffering more than a defeated soldier 
suffers, but a Prussian Tory who accepts, or rather who fails 
to resist, a Bill, say, for abolishing privileges, or establishing 
secular education, or for making civil marriage obligatory, feels 
like an officer who has deliberately deserted his regimental | 
colours in the hour of action. The King will scarcely per- | 
suade men like these, and if he does he will persuade them 
out of existence, for their self-respect will have disappeared. 
There remain the alternatives of packing the House or super- 
seding it by a new one in which representatives elected by the 
new Provincial Assemblies—that is, indirectly by the people— 
shall have at all events the leading part, and we believe the | 
second one will be selected. Packing a House of Peers is a | 
very stupid expedient, if the new men are to remain in it for | 
any purpose except to pass the measure, for the process wounds 
its pride without modifying its character. Fifty or sixty new 
Peers would make no permanent difference in the Herrenhaus, 
for nothing would oblige them to vote permanently with the | 
Court, or to resist the tremendous social pressure the aristocracy | 
of birth could bring to bear. In two years the House would | 
be conservative again and as impracticable as ever, while the 

aristocracy would be as much alienated as by supersession. | 
On the other hand, a Second Chamber, elected wholly or in, 
great part by the Assemblies, would be subject tu dissolu- 
tion, would be frequently renewed, and would never be 
wholly out of accord with the view of the nation which 
the King, as he evidently sees, must in serious affairs 
conciliate. It could never be so powerful as to defy the 
King and the Representatives united, while steady Royal sup- 
port might make of it an efficient moderating force, all the 
more powerful because it would be to the popular imagination 
representative. The objection which would be raised in 
England that a House of this kind would not be independent 
enough will not weigh, we fancy, very strongly with King | 
William, who probably thinks, with other Continental Sove- | 
reigns, that there are just two real and legitimate powers in 

the State, the nation and himseif, and regards all classes as 

holding in regard to himself about the same position. There 

never was a King yet, as we read history, who was sincerely 

an aristocrat, or ever quite lost the sense that he bore some 

relation which no noble ever could bear to those dim multi- 

tudes so far below. It would be as easy to pack the House to 

pass such a Bill as to pack it for any other purpose, while the 

reform would rid the Government of its most serious danger 

from the wrath of the defeated Peers, the danger that they 

may side with the Catholic multitude in resisting the Bills in- 

tended to secure the authority of the State. A House of 

Peers with thirteen millions behind it is a very different 

institution from a House of Peers standing upon its rights of 
birth. 





THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. | 

E would not judge the new Commercial Treaty with | 
France by purely economical considerations. But | 

judged by economical considerations alone, we are not sure | 
that it is defensible. Lord Granville said, in his Mansion 
House speech this day week, that we had gained by our Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, the treatment in general of the 
most favoured nation, and national treatment for our shipping, 
with the following slight exceptions,—that for the few months 
which our previous Treaty had still to run before its denuncia- 
tion by France could take effect, we had permitted France to 
impose what are called the compensatory duties on our manu- 
factures,—compensatory, that is, for the duties on raw materials 
imposed by the French Legislature’s act of August last, and that 
for the four or five years between the end of this year and the 
time when the French treaties with Germany, Austria, Italy, | 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland expire, most of these expiring 
about the beginning of 1877, we agree to be excepted from the 
treatment of the most favoured nation as far as these small | 
compensatory duties on our manufactures go. We hope this 
is so. But we cannot help fearing that the Deébats has 
pointed out a real blot in the wording of the Treaty which, 
whether serious or not in its consequences, is hardly credit- 
able to the care and forethought of our Foreign-Office , 
staff in matters of detail. It is unquestionable that the 
French law of August last made the imposition of the duty , 


| England chiefly who has to decide, for Germany, Italy, and 


/not be imposed ; and, then, if the compensatory duties could 
|not be imposed, the legality of the tax on raw materials 


| Has she agreed to additional duties on our manufactures, 


| of ratification, if the Treaty be not ratified so soon] “the 
duties specified in Annex 1 may be levied until the 31st 


| or Algeria. n 
| Powers, that as long as the Treaties concluded by 


shall during the above-mentioned period be thei mm 


| power to impose the corresponding duty on the raw materials 


' misconstruction as this. 


' Nothing can be plainer than that we ought to have made the 





aa 
on raw materials strictly conditional on the acceptance of the 
compensatory duty on manufactures,—that it carefully pros 
‘tected the French manufacturers against the possible dis. 
advantage of an import of untaxed manufactures to compete 
with French manufactures whose raw material had been 
taxed. Unless the additional compensatory duties on manu- 
factures should be agreed to, the tax on raw materials was not 
to be legal. But as regards the compensatory duties, it is not 





Holland, and other small Powers have treaties outrunning our 
own by some years, from which they may be quite disinclined 
to recede, in which case the new compensatory duties could 


would drop with them. How, then, does England stand? 
independently of the duties on raw materials for which 
they are declared compensations? ‘The duties on raw 
materials cannot legally be imposed except by the consent 
of various foreign Powers, for France herself conditioned that 
they shall stand or fall with other duties which are the sub. 
jects of outstanding contract between France and _ those 
Powers. Suppose, then, they are not imposed. Can the new 
three per cent. duties on our manufactures be imposed all the 
same? For anything the Treaty itself says, undoubtedy yes, 
—though the classification of the Annex possibly excludes 
this absurdity. Nothing can be more explicit than the 
wording of the second article of the Treaty. After laying 
down that we are to have the treatment of the most favoured 
nation as the general rule, the Treaty goes on,—“ It is agreed, 
however, that from the 1st December next’ [or from the date 






















December, 1876, on goods the produce or manwfacture.of thes ccm 
United Kingdom or British possessions imported into Prance 
It is also agreed between the high racting 


Eee <1 
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with other Powers shall not be modified, these dui 


duties which may be levied on the goods the produce 

manufacture of the United Kingdom or-of British p ; 
on their importation into France or Algeria,”—which seem 

to recognise specifically the prospect that the other Powers 
having engagements with France may decline to agree to these 
new “ compensatory” duties, and yet that England is to have 
them levied against herself. Our only protection appears to 
be that in Annex 1 these new duties are desoribede, 
“compensatory duties,” and could not be properly sowdesertbed | 9 
if there were no taxes on raw materials for which te compan ¥ 
sate. It is to be hoped, therefore, that by the use)of ties 
phrase at the top of acolumn in an Annex, we may bepre c 
from the great injustice of having fresh duties imposedomomry 
manufactures even though France should not regain the legal 


of these manufactures,—which apparently she cannot do by 
French law without the assent of some five or six other 
Powers as well as England. Whether we are practically safe 
or not from this absurd imposition we hardly know. We 
should hope we are. But surely the Foreign-Office officials 
ought to have taken more care to protect us by the plainest 
words in the body of the Treaty against such a mischance, and 
not to have rested our protection on the mere heading of a 
column of figures. There should be no opening for sucha 
Even if the French officials had not 
themselves realised that the National Assembly gave them no 
absolute, but only a very conditional power to impose the tax 
on raw materials, the British authorities had the French law 
before them, and could have seen the limitation of their power. 


most explicit condition that unless and until the duty on raw 
materials could be legally levied, the “compensatory ” duties 
on our manufactures should not be levied at all. 

As regards the economical principle of the Treaty itself, we 
recognise to a considerable extent the validity of the objection 
made to it in Manchester and elsewhere, that instead of doing 
what we did in 1860, i.e., getting a trial in France for 
some little approximation to Free Trade by virtue of certain 
agreements with a Government more favourable to Free 
trade than the people, we are in the present case rather 
getting a fresh trial for slight protective duties by virtue 
of special agreements with a Government less favourable 
to Free-trade than the people. There is every reason to 
hope that if the National Assembly, which has evidently 
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ceased to represent France, be dissolved, a parliament hostile 


to protection would be returned. That, at least, is the 
judgment of many of the best political observers in France. 
It can hardly be doubted that the administrative Government 
itself is more protective than the National Assembly, and that 
the National Assembly is much more protective than the 

ple at large, whom the experience of comparative free 
trade has made very hostile to the old system. This being so, 
or at least if this be so, as many of the best judges seem to 
think, we can hardly regard a concession by which the financial 

th of M. Thiers’ Government is made smoother, as a con- 
cession in the interests of Free Trade. 
much value to Lord Granville’s remark that we are concluding 
the new Treaty practically with the National Assembly and not 
with the mere Executive, since it is on their law passed last 
August that the new Treaty is based. That would be very 
important if the existing National Assembly were really up to 
the level of the French people in relation to commercial prin- 


ciples, but not to the point, if there be any good reason to, 


think that it is not so. The more financial difficulties the 
Assembly had to contend with, the more likely would it be that 


a dissolution and an appeal to France on the subject would be | 


brought about. 

Sensible as we are of the real weight of these objections to 
the Treaty, we are not disposed to concede that they ought to be 
fatalto it. If Lord Granville had spoken out his whole mind at 
the Mansion House, he might, we hope, have said something to 
this effect: that at the present moment it is far more im- 
portant to restore the self-respect of France, and compensate 
in some degree for the fearful moral humiliations to which 
she has been subjected, than to win any petty advantages for 
the cause of Free Trade ; that whether the Executive Govern- 
ment adequately represents France on commercial principles or 
not, it is at least the only representative that France has 
before the world, and that to embarrass it gravely except for 


the most serious reasons, is injurious to the gradual restora- | 
tion of the moral equilibrium in France, and to the recovery | 


of -her international influence ; that it is clearly no part of 
England’s duty to add to the various embarrassments in which 
the disasters of France have plunged her; that on the contrary, if 
there be one object which our Foreign Minister ought to keep 


always before him at the present time, it is to go out of his | 


way even to show that our friendly feeling for the Govern- 
ment and nation has not been diminished by the great 
calamities which, partly earned and partly unearned, have so 
nearly crushed her ; that when Germany is squeezing out of her 
milliard after milliard, it is not the time to interfere needlessly 
even with financial arrangements which we dislike and cannot 
on principle approve. That is what we wish Lord Gran- 
ville had said, and what we hope may have been in 
his mind. There is a*time for all things, and the 


time to make political economy paramount in our diplomacy 


is not the time when France is smarting under grievous 
wounds, and it is quite certain that every concession we make 


to the properly constituted authorities of France, will be a 


new moral tie between the two countries. This is 
clearly a case in which the higher politics ought to have more 
to say to our action than economical considerations of the 
smaller kind. 
should recover her sense of national dignity, should not be 


compelled to feel that only by a new war can she ever recover | 


it. Whether the late Emperor was right or not in saying, 
with a no doubt intentional flavour of true French vanity, 
that when France is satisfied Europe is at rest, it is certain 
that while France is humiliated in her own eyes and those of 
the world, Europe is not likely to be at rest. 
can do to contribute to the restoration of French equanimity, 
and to testify to other Powers the importance we continue to 
attach to the reasonable influence of France in the affairs of 
Europe, we certainly ought to do, And for this reason, 
though the British Government have not avowed it, as we 
wish they had, we hold that the economical flaws in our pre- | 
sent Treaty should be overlooked, and the policy of the 
arrangement cordially supported. But this is no reason why | 
the Treaty should have been so loosely drawn. 





M. THIERS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
HAT a wonderful old man it is! It is impossible for 
any man who knows the world, be his politics what 


\ 


they may, to read M. Thiers’ speech of Tuesday to the French 
Assembly without a feeling of hearty admiration. Here is a 
man of seventy-six, who rusted, so to speak, for twenty years, 


Nor can we attach | 


It is desirable on every account that France | 
regular Government. 


The little we 


| placed in a time of unusual peril at the head of a great 
nation, compelled to inaugurate a form of government he 
| only half approves, hampered, threatened, and assailed by 
half-a-dozen factions, aware that every word he utters makes 
a foe, and yet stepping forward with cheerful courage to 
declare his policy, in words so well chosen, so clear and 
ringing, and yet so adroit, that the best rhetoricians in 
the most rhetorical of countries may despair of rival- 
ling his skill. The position was one which to a man 
of inferior powers might have appeared impossible. It 
may be broadly stated that for practical political purposes 
the Assembly is equally divided between Republicans and 
‘enemies of Republicanism, while M. Thiers requires for the 
safety of his Government the support of a large majority. To 
' declare the Republic or not to declare it seems, under such 
circumstances, equally impossible, but M. Thiers is on a 
| level with his situation. He cannot force the Monarchists to 
| vote the Republic—that in France would be considered a 
moral treachery,—he cannot compel the Republicans to 
surrender their convictions, he cannot afford a quarrel 
a outrance with either, so he meets both by a state- 
ment that “the Republic is legally established,” and “can 
|only be overturned by a Revolution’’—precisely the state- 
ment the Left wanted him to make—but that the Republic 
must be “conservative,” of no party, of no class, seeking its 
agents “ neither high nor low, neither to the right nor to the 
left, neither in party, nor class, nor origins, but in the full light 
of public esteem,”—precisely the reassurance anti-Republicans 
| desire. They are afraid of ostracism as well as of defeat. Nor 
‘is this statement merely an exhibition of finesse. The Presi- 
dent is as correct in his statement of the fact as he is wise in 
his conclusion that to be permanent the fact must be made sup- 
portable to all parties. The Republic does exist in France. No 
| personal claim interrupts the sovereignty of the whole people, who 
delegate it to representatives elected in perfect freedom, and exer- 
cise administrative power through the individual of their choice, 
If that is not a Republican constitution, where are we to seek 
the definition of a Republic? The Right screamed out 
‘insults about the Pact of Bordeaux, but the Pact is not broken 
by the declaration of a fact, though the existence of the fact 
may deprive the Pact of all its meaning. Being in existence, 
the Republic needs institutions and guarantees, but to indicate 
'them would be to arouse once more the fury of the old 
parties. Therefore, M. Thiers abstains from indicating them, 
but tells the Assembly, in words which seem to us quite won- 
derful in their skill, that the task must none the less be under- 
taken. He advises no course, though he will advise, if asked. 
“We draw near, gentlemen, to a decisive moment. The 
form of this Republic has been only an incidental form, 
given by events and reposing upon your wisdom and 
your union with the power which you have tempo- 
rarily chosen. But the public mind is awaiting your 
action. All are asking what day and what form you will 


select in order to give to the Republic that conservative 


strength with which she cannot dispense. It is for you to 
choose both the day and the form. The country, in delegat- 


| ing to you its powers, has evidently laid upon you the task of 


saving it, by procuring for it, first, Peace, after Peace, Order, 
and with order the restoration of its power; and lastly, a 
You proclaimed this, and thenceforth 
it was for you to fix the succession and the hour of these 
divers portions of the work of salvation which is confided to 
you. God preserve us from placing ourselves in your place, 
but at the time that you may determine, and when you have 
chosen some from among you to meditate upon this, if you 
desire our opinion we will give it frankly and resolutely. This 
is the grand and decisive Session which opens before you.” 
Just examine that passage, and see how in every line M. Thiers 
settles some question, yet avoids some rock upon which his policy 


might easily have been shattered. There is raging strife among 


the members as to the form of government to be ultimately 
adopted. The Republic i's, says M. Thiers, but its form is merely 
“incidental.” You can alter everything except the essential 
idea, There is raging strife as to the constituent or non-con- 
stituent character of the Assembly. It is neither, says M. 
Thiers, for the Republic is constituted already, but the 
Assembly has power “to add to the Republic the conservative 
strength with which it cannot dispense.” There is raging 
strife as to the right of the ad interim Government to propose 
a Constitution,—strife so keen that the Left threatened to 
secede if the right were finally asserted. M. Thiers proposes 
nothing, but calmly reserves to himself, when the Chamber 
has elected a Commission to draw up the Constitution, to 
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proffer to it advice, which offered in secret, when men’s heads | fourths, instead of all at once. That is not inconsistent with 
are cool—Frenchmen, like some gases, require contact with | his own claim to dissolve at will, any more than the electio 
the air to become explosive—he is pretty certain will be | of a representative body was under the Empire inconsistent 
accepted. with plébiscites on extraordinary occasions, or if it is, the in. 
This is the main thought of the Message, as we read it,— | consistency may for the sake of the result be disregarded 
that the Chamber is to discover by debate and by inquiry | None of these proposals, moreover, will be so unacceptable rm 
what form the Republic, which is adopted beforehand, shall | the Assembly as to be practically impossible. That bod is 
assume, shall exhaust its energies in the preliminary strife, | sure not to wish to weaken the Executive, and undies 
and shall finally resort to M. Thiers as the arbiter between | to accept the terminal Presidency. It is sure to wish to be 
its furious parties. M. Thiers, well instructed by this pro- | guaranteed against accident, and therefore to accept the Vice. 
cess as to the comparative strength of parties within the Presidency. It is sure to wish to keep alive as long as it can 
Chamber, and with great means of ascertaining the opinion and therefore to propose and press, as well as accept some 
of outside forces, such as Paris, the Army, and the/| scheme of re-election other than simple dissolution. j And 
European Powers, will give a final opinion, and compel | finally, it is sure to wish to give M. Thiers some checking 
the Assembly to ratify it by its vote. He will act, | power over violent Radicalism, should Radicalism obtain by 
in fact, as moderator of the Constitution, and not as Con-| degrees a working majority, and may therefore be ready 
stitution-maker, That seems to us, in the present| though with extreme reluctance, to vest in his hands the 
circumstances of France, a most expedient attitude for her | power, possibly guarded by some strong restrictions, of ap- 
ruler to assume, and it is one which, as we believe,|pealing to the country through a dissolution. Our 
will be most satisfactory to France. It is expedient,| general conclusion, therefore, from the Message is that 
because it releases M. Thiers from the necessity of forcing any | France will emerge from this Session with a Republican 
view on the Assembly before he knows how it will be received, | Constitution differing from any in existence, a constitution 
while it leaves him the power, should his final proposals be|in which all legislative power will belong to a permanent 
rejected, of declaring that he can yield only to the nation, and | Assembly renewed by degrees, and all executive power toa 
that the Representatives must return to their constituents, a de- | President chosen by the Assembly, but irremovable, and able 
mand which under such circumstances the electors themselves | by dissolving just before his term expires to take an indirect 
would enforce, applying to each member a pressure he would | plébiscite as to his own re-election, a form of Government 
be unable to resist. And it will be satisfactory to France, | which will have at least these three merits,—that it will be 
because the majority of Frenchmen wish the national | new, that it will have grown out of circumstances, and that 
sovereignty to be respected, as it is by M. Thiers’ disclaimer of | it will allow the ruler to be displaced without a Revolution. 
any right to octroyer any fundamental law, yet desire M. 
Thiers to enjoy a most weighty voice in the settlement of the 
Constitution. When the parties have been heard and the MR. STEPHEN ON CODIFICATION. 
debate is done, the advice which M. Thiers tenders to oh ie English Newspaper system, and for that matter t! 
nation will be the advice most in harmony with the political | newspaper system of every country nob “posseaset! 
positions—we may trust M. Thiers’ astuteness for that—and journal at once official and popular, breaks down at a 4 
will, we can scarcely doubt, be the advice accepted. The point of fracture. It is very nearly impéssible to t 
correspondents say it will not, because the majority of the | general republication of any lengthy’ document 
electors loathe or distrust the word “ Republic,” but the corre- | Premier’s speech, however valuable or however Tea@able. . 
spondents reflect the opinion of coteries, which are as ill- | can give no clear reason, after a quarter of a century's ex 
informed and as opinionated as political exiles. | ence of journalism, why this should be ; why the conductors of 
What this advice will be no man can tell, not even M. | newspapers should shy so constantly at along document; but 
Thiers himself, for it is sure to be greatly influenced by the it is quite certain that they do, and very injurious to the 
circumstances of the hour, by the situation of parties, and by public. The American President’s Message is, so far as we 
the attitude of Europe. There are, however, afew data which know, the only lengthy paper which mamy. journals re- 
are obviously true, and on which a considerable number of | print verbatim, and a Cabinet Minister’s. h ‘the’ only 
conclusions may be based. We may, for example, take it to | utterance at home ever allowed more than halt 2 page. Yet 
be cortain that M. Thiers, be his motive what it may, honestly | speeches are delivered on the Continent whieh would interest 
His speech of Tuesday could not have been | Englishmen much more than the rubbish which takes, 

































desires a Republic. 
made by a statesman entertaining a lingering desire to play the | their place, and documents are issued in Englund 


part of Monk, or to establish constitutional Monarchy, or to ‘of the highest importance for Englishmen to read, Weve 
revert to Cwsarism, even if he were Cesar. That implies a ture to say, for example, that if Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's 

Republic as the definite form of Government in France. Then | recent lecture on Codification as carried out in India could be 

it may be taken as certain that M. Thiers desires to be | republished in every daily journal in the kingdom, the work 

the most visible and powerful figure in this Republic, and that of codifying English Law—a work of the most urgent neces- 

implies the Presidential form, and not the form of Govern- sity—would be half performed. The majority of persons who 
ment by elected Committee which has succeeded in this / rule elections would see that an immense addition to their 

country and in Switzerland, and has been once tried unsuc- | capacity for doing the work of life, to the security of their 
cessfully in France. Again, we may take it as certain that | property, and to that respect for law which is declining among 

M, Thiers would desire to have the power of arresting any of | us, could very easily be made, and they would compel their 

those sudden emotional outbursts to which popular assemblies | representatives to overcome the two grand difficulties in the 

are always liable, and which are the most dangerous acci- | way of making it. These difficulties are the position of the 

dents modern free society has to fear, and that he will there- | Government as a Committee responsible to a huge debating 

fore claim either the right of dissolution, or the right of veto, or | society, and the position of the legal profession, and unless these 

the right of consulting a second and more timid assembly of re- | difficulties can be overcome the measure will never be passed, 

presentatives. As the right of veto is disliked in France as | and Mr. F. Stephen’s arguments, which seem to us irresistible, 

an illogical right, and as the existence of a Second Chamber is | will be so much wasted force. 

a bore to people who want business done with great rapidity| We will assume for a moment that the electorate is not 

and with a certain dramatic completeness of form, we think, | only willing, but anxious for Codification—a state of mind 

as we said last week, that he will prefer to ask for the right | which Mr. Gladstone could produce by a few speeches in & 

of dissolution, to be exercised only in the most extreme cir-| single Recess—and consider only the steps which must be taken 

cumstances, such as would almost justify a coup d'état. As,|to make that consensus executive. The first would be the 

again, he cannot quite forget that he is old, that he frequently | preparation of the Codes, but that would not be difficult. 

sleeps while still standing, and that he is childless, we may | We could not trust Mr. Stephen alone, as Louisiana trusted 

assume the appointment of some sort of Vice-President | Mr. Livingstone, or New York Mr. Dudley Field, or India Mr. 

almost as a matter of course, while, as he is jealous | Stephen himself, for he is only fitted to be the law-giver of an 

of power, we may also assume that the Vice-President | effective despotism, despising freedom too sincerely and too 

And finally, as M. Thiers is on points | thoroughly; but the Government could appoint a Commission, 

genuinely conservative, that is, genuinely distrustful of the | consisting of the Lord Chancellor, another law lord, a great com- 

ideas expressed by men like M. Gambetta—for instance, though | mercial lawyer, Sir H. Maine, and Mr. Stephen, which would 

personally a Voltairian, he politically dreads Voltairianism | in five years produce the four necessary Codes—the Penal 
and supports the Church—we think it quite possible that he | Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Civil Code, and 
may advise the re-election of the Assembly by thirds or | the Code of Civil Procedure—on the model of the Indian 








will have none. 
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system, which has proved so unexpectedly successful. These 
Codes would then, after rectification by Special Committees 
and so on, be submitted to Parliament as a body as Bills to 
be made Acts, and there the difficulty would begin. The In- 
dian Government for work of this kind is a body of some ten 
men, who, if tolerably united, can by merely sitting in a 
room, pass without discussion any laws they please,—who in 


fact, actually did pass a law sweeping away the Koran, till that | 


day the common law of the Empire, without consulting any body 
of Mussulmans about that revolutionary change. The Govern- 
ment in England for purposes of legislation consists of eleven 
hundred persons, of whom every one has a legal right 
to make his opinion effective by a vote, and of whom six 
hundred have the highest conceivable interest in  stat- 
ing that opinion at great length, and in the way most 
calculated to attract outside sympathy. On a subject like a 
Code every Member of Parliament would have something, and 
most members a great many things, to say. We can imagine 
the sort of faces with which the legal members, the Radical 


members, and the old Tory members would spring at the | 


clauses in the Penal Code about treason, capital punishment, 
and violent crimes ; or those of the Civil Code about realty 
and personalty; or those of the Criminal Procedure Code 
about the authority of justices,—instances which we give, of 
course, merely as illustrations. They would leap at them 
like cats at birds. Mr. Stephen will say that, as he 
would codify only the law as it stands, without attempt- 


ing to improve it, no discussion would be necessary; 


but we reply that, necessary or not, it would arise; that no 
man or Committee of men could rewrite English law in a 
list of short and intelligible precepts without risking such 
changes as Members would feel compelled to support or to 
resist. We saw that last year in regard to the law of mer- 
chant shipping. A code has been drawn up devoted to that 
single subject and making no unpopular changes in the 
law, and it is just as impossible to pass it as to make 


Deuteronomy the common law of the United Kingdom. | 


The debate would be endless, even if the lawyers did not stir, 
aud the lawyers would stir. No profession will endure to see 
itself stripped of three-fourths of the advantages belonging to 
its special knowledge, to see its art and mystery thrown open 
to the vulgar, without making a stir; and the profession is 
very powerful, as every member knows who has ever tried to 
simplify the conveyancing of land. That is, perhaps, the only 


law reform which would directly tend to impoverish every | 


legal firm in the country, and consequently the lawyers resist 
it with desperate tenacity. Mr. Stephen may say the 
lawyers could not unseat the members, and 
would be true; but they could and would make matters 
so unpleasant for them that every member would be com- 


pelled to “put in his oar,” to modify something, to resist | 


something, or to justify himself about something at full 
length. 


lecture, has already pointed out, a Code which you are to obey 
is of all documents in the world the one which excites most 
intellectual interest, so that people otherwise uneducated often, 
as in France, get it at their fingers’ ends, and men like our 
Radical Members would be wild to discuss its provisions in the 
minutest details. The talk would be interminable, would 
last under any form of debate through entire Sessions, and would 
under our forms last for ever. The only conceivable way of 


passing the Codes would be the way adopted by the | 


Education Department,—to lay them on the table as 
Acts, not Bills, and then let members attack them 
if they chose. But would Parliament ever consent to such 


@ plan,—to pass a self-denying ordinance about the gravest | 


of all conceivable innovations, the total remodelling of the 
form of English law? We gravely doubt it, and yet if it is 
not done the elaborate machinery suggested by Mr. Stephen— 
machinery which is far too elaborate and too clearly devised 
to elude the difficulty it appears to meet—would be absolutely 
worthless. 
a-dozen competent Committees, but it would never become an 
Act. The strongest Government that ever reigned in England 
could not drive it through. 

But this objection, if true, is fatal to the very proposal of 
a Code? Certainly it is, and if Mr. Stephen fights his battle 


in the way he is doing, through an appeal to the intellectual , 
classes, there never will be any Code passed. He is beginning | 


at the wrong end. Fortunately for his purpose, the notion 
of a Code—of a book that one could read, and so understand 


the law—is a very popular one, and it is in that popu- } tion ; and a Lower or Middle school, in which certain boarders 


that | 


Indeed, most members would do this without pres- | 
sure, for as Mr. Stephen, in one of the ablest passages in his | 


The Code Bill would be made perfect by half- | 
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| larity that he must find a lever. If he can induce a strong 
Ministry to advise the electors to pledge their members 
to pass a Bill allowing the Code to be laid on the table as an 
Act operative after one year’s notice, he may pass his Code, for 
_the primary motive of discussion, the responsibility of a Mem- 
ber to his constituents, will then be at an end, and a strong 
| Minister by a dead heave might with wise obstinacy pre- 
vent any private alterations till “the country had some 
experience of the Code it had pledged its representatives 
to establish.” But without that, without a distinct decision 
by the constituencies that they will have a Oode passed 
in that fashion, no Code will ever be passed, even if Mr. 
Stephen spends his life in promoting his object, and con- 
vinces all politicians, all journalists, and all sensible men 
that it would be well he should succeed. He must con- 
vince the constituencies—that is, in practice, he must convince 
Mr. Gladstone, for no other person alive could induce the 
constituencies to come to a decision in the matter, or convince 
them of what is the plain truth, that the reduction of English 
Law to a Code would make them all, without exception, 
happier, wiser, and more prosperous men,—happier because 
they would be relieved of a source of anxiety which is endless ; 
wiser because they would know the system of law they lived 
under; and more prosperous because, knowing their rights and 
duties as regards property, they would enjoy a new security 
as to their possessions, their wages, and their credit. The 
work can be accomplished, say in five years, at little expense— 
say £100,000—without serious changes in the substantive law, 
and without crippling that discretionary power in the Judges 
which, as it is now used, so tempers the rigidity of the law, 
but it could not be done unless the electors would on this 
subject permit their representatives to be superseded. We 
think they would permit it, and should heartily like to see the 
Ministry make the request, but without the permission, given 
at a general election, Mr. Stephen will find his life thrown 
away in pursuit of a dream. 





DULWICH COLLEGE. 

HE recent publication of a new scheme for this institution 

by the Endowed Schools’ Commission recalls general 
attention to the history of one of the most remarkable founda- 
tions in the country. There are few more curious episodes in 
the literary and dramatic history of England than that fur- 
| nished by the life of Edward Alleyn. The chief of a company 
of actors at a time when Shakespeare’s, Marlowe's, and 
Jonson’s plays were just beginning to fashion the English 
taste for a national drama, he enjoyed special opportunities 
‘both for enlarged knowledge of mankind and for the acquisi- 
tion of a fortune. The sixty years of his life (1566-1626) 
comprised the golden age of dramatic art in England. Yet 
the discredit that attached to “‘ Fencers, Bearwards, and com- 
mon players in Interludes” still clung in some degree to the 
more regular actors of the privileged companies; and 
Alleyn must have lived a singularly guarded and honour- 
‘able life, if notwithstanding the low social status of 
his profession, he became the “loving friend” of the 
Earl of Arundel, and won the regard of so severe a moralist as 
the Rector of his parish, Stephen Gosson, the Histriomastix 
of his day, and the author of the “School of Abuse.” He 
purchased, as is well known, 1,300 acres of land at Dulwich, 
erected thereon the College of God’s Gift, endowed it with 
£800 a year, and spent the last seven years of his life in 
residence there, subjecting himself to the same rules respecting 
diet and clothes which he had made for the recipients of his 
bounty. He had visions of a tranquil and godly retreat, 
which should be for ever inhabited by a master bearing his 
own name, a warden and four fellows, a skilful organist, six 
poor men and six poor women, and twelve boys to be educated 
in good literature. ‘Till within the last twenty years, this ideal 
was still professedly realised. But the increased riches of the 
foundation had tended rather to swell the incomes of 
the master, warden, and fellows, than to increase the 
numbers or the comforts of the almspeople, or to improve 
the education of the twelve boys. A partial attempt was 
made in 1857 to enlarge the usefulness of the foundation 
on a scale commensurate with its great resources. The 
Act of Parliament of that date dissolved the old Corporation, 
appointed new Governors, assigned one-fourth of the income 
to the eleemosynary branch of the foundation, and the rest to 
educational objects ; authorised building on an extensive scale, 
and provided for two schools, an Upper, for classical instruc- 
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should be admissible from the four London parishes named in | 


Alleyn’s will. Mr. Fearon in 1865 reported that there were 
in all 220 scholars, of whom 130 were in the Upper and 90 
in the Lower School. But since that time the sumptuous new 


buildings have been opened, and the scholars have increased | 


more than twofold. The Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners, report- 
ing in 1867, expressed some doubt whether they were justified 
in making any recommendations which would have the effect 
of disturbing a scheme so recent. But it was manifest that 


unless some further improvement were made, the institution | 


would remain out of harmony with other foundations in 
the country reorganised in the full light of modern experi- 


ence; and Dulwich was not therefore excepted from the 
The | 


provisions of the Endowed Schools’ Act of 1869. 
Commissioners under that Act have in the scheme just issued 
provided for a great enlargement in the area to be occupied 
by the endowment. An educational foundation with an in- 
creasing revenue, already little short of £18,000 a year, should 
do much more than maintain two boys’ schools. Accordingly, 
the new scheme, after assigning a fixed sum of £1,500 a 
year to the purely charitable part of the foundation, and £450 
to the maintenance of the chapel, devotes the entire resi- 





for girls, which aim at nothing short of the completest training 
pupils are willing to receive, the national ideal of femining 
education will be kept down, and the great want of highly 
qualified governesses will fail to be supplied. We are unable 
to see why the experiment of a grammar school of the first 
grade for girls should not have been tried in so favourable a 
case as this, where the resources are so large, and the 
nearness of the foundation to London offered so fair a field for 
success. 

We observe also that the scheme contemplates not only a 
bifurcation of the upper portion of Dulwich College into two 
departments, but two separate masters, having co-ordinate 
authority, over modern and classical studies respectively, 
_ This is a new and hitherto untried experiment, on which it ig 

difficult to look without anxiety. Experience seems to enforce 
the conclusion that the organic life of a great school is only 
|to be secured by confiding to one supreme and responsible 
head the ultimate determination of all questions of discipline, 
‘and a sufficient authority to correlate the various studies and 
‘the work of the different teachers. It may be that there is 
something in the special circumstances of Dulwich to justify a 
| departure from this rule. The probable numbers in the two 





due to education. Dulwich College proper is to consist of | departments are certainly large enough to call for the un 
three departments, a Junior, common to all the scholars up to | divided energies of the ablest men. Nevertheless, without 
13 ; and a Classical and Modern department ; the whole to be further knowledge, we hesitate to admit that the system 
of the first grade, at fees varying from £15 to £20. The sum/ which prevails at Eton and Cheltenham—schools quite as 
of £1,800 per annum out of the income of the trust—a small | large as Dulwich is ever likely to be—cannot be applied with 
sum it appears to us, considering the magnitude of the build-| equal propriety to this foundation, in which, also, it may be 
ings—is to be permanently assigned for the maintenance of | hoped noble traditions will grow up in time, such as in the 
this school, and for scholarships and exhibitions therein. long run are found to be largely dependent on the corporate 
Provision is also made for the establishment in some part of | unity and common intellectual and social life of a great seat 





the parish of Camberwell of Alleyn’s Middle Schools for 300 
boys and 300 girls, with fees and a course of instruction 
known as those proper to the second grade. Besides this, 
it is provided that two large schools of the third grade, at fees 
from £2 to £5 a year, shall be erected and competently 
equipped and endowed in each of the four beneficiary 
parishes of Camberwell, St. Saviour’s Southwark, Bishops- 
gate, and St. Luke’s. Hitherto the benevolent design 
of Alleyn to help forward the education of those parishes has 
been practically abortive, except in the case of the two or 
three children who have been from time to time placed on the 
Dulwich foundation as boarders. The new scheme proposes 
to bring an Alleyn’s school, with a good system of secondary 
instruction, into each of the favoured parishes. 

The total provision thus made will suffice for the instruction 
of about 3,500 children in all,—that of the first grade for 900 
boys, that of the second for 300 boys and 300 girls, and that 
of the third for about 1,200 boys and 800 girls. Each school 
is to be amply provided with two classes of exhibitions,—those 
tenable in itself, and attainable by meritorious scholars from 


to carry the best pupils forward to the University, or higher | 


training and instruction. The scheme further provides that | 
in the new governing body for the whole charity the local | 
representative element shall be stronger than at present; and | 
it substitutes for the existing system of nominations by the | 
Court of Chancery nominations by the three Universities, by | 
the Royal Society, and other public bodies. 

There can be little doubt that a large and generous scheme 
like this diffuses the influence of Alleyn’s foundation over an 
increased part of the community, and that the secondary 
education of five important districts in London will be 
greatly stimulated by it. Two or three details of the 
scheme to which public attention has already been directed 
may, however, require reconsideration before it passes 
into law. Mrs. Grey has pointed out that while instruction 
of the second and third grade is liberally provided for girls, 
as well as for boys, the Grammar School of Dulwich College 
itself, which crowns the edifice, and offers a complete and 
liberal education up to 18 or 19, is for boys alone ; and that 
no advantages analogous to this are accessible to their sisters. | 
We regard this as a great. mistake. Why should all the 
efforts for the improvement of girls’ education begin at the 
lower end and stop so far short of completeness? It is only by 
the association of the lower boys’ schools with one of the first 
grade, which sets up a high ideal of education, and seeks to 
attract into it all the scholars from beneath who have leisure 
and ability to prolong their period of instruction, that such 
lower schools can be properly sustained and invigorated. And 
unless the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners can provide, in 
some few centres at least, public schools of the highest rank | 


school, to a School of Art, or to some place of professional | mi 


| of learning. 
| These and other points of detail will probably be much 
| discussed and further elucidated during the three months’ sus- 
| pense provided by the Act. Meanwhile we draw attention.te 
|the most comprehensive and elaborates scheme ofp 
instruction yet promulgated in this country, om the-bai 
| single charitable foundation ; one whichwannes fail, i 
| in its main provisions, to give a powerful imi 
| education of the metropolis. 
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ENGLISH MILLIONAIRES. 

mY E publish below a very curious and suggestive list, com- 
piled for us from the files of the ///ustrated London News, 

| That journal publishes every week a paragraph about Wills under 





| 

| probate which is known to be accurate, is suspected to be official 
| and is, we believe, as regards considerable fortunes, rl t 

=) 


| Was certainly that of a millionaire. 


the public elementary or other schools; and those designed | 


& eh 





plete. At least we miss but one name, that of Mr rg 

This list is extrectedPfeamn,, 
those paragraphs, and contains, we have every reason to believe, — 
the account of almost every fortune exceeding a quarter ofa 
llion personalty which has been transferred by death within the 
past ten years :— 


Jan. 17, 1863—John Cattley, Esq., Shabden Park, Chipstead, Baltic Mer. —£250,000. 
Feb. 21, 1863—H. T. Hope, Esq., Deepdene, Surrey —£30),000. 

March 14, 1863—Richard Green, Esq., Shipowner, Biackwall—£350,000. 

April 4, 1863—E. Lloyd, Combe House, Croydon—£690,000. 

April 11, 1863—W. Hobson, Esq., Harley Street, Cav. Square—£300,000. 

June 20, 1863—The Marquis of Lansdowae—£350,000. 

July 18, 1863 —Joshua Field, Park Crescent, Portland Placs—€259,000. 

July 25, 1863—J. C. Schreiber, Esq., Henhurst, Kent—£359,000. 

Dec. 26, 1863—S. G. Smith, Esq., Sacom» Park, Herts—500,000. 


| Feb. 27, 1864—H. Farnell, Esq., Isloworth—£259,000. 


March 5, 1864—H. Huth, Esq., Harley Street —£509,000, 


| March 5, 1864—J. R. Oppenheim, London—£250,000. 


March 12, 1864—The Duke of Cleveland—£300,000. 

March 12, 1864—Sir R. P. Giyn, intestate—£500,009. 

March 19, 1864—A. Saltmarshe Esq., Bill Hill, Barks— £30,909. 

April 23, 1864—James Maxse, Esq., Upper Grosvenor Street— £300,090. 
April 30, 1864—Rev. J. Arkwright, Mark Hall, Essex—£4#)),000. 


May 21, 1864—Sir W. Brown, Richmond Hill, Liverpool —£900,000, 
June 4, 1864—T. H. Maudslay, Esq., of Lambeth —£250,000. 
July 2, 1864—Samuel Brooks, Esq., Banker, Manchester—259,000. 


July 9, 1864—John Hayne, Esq., Gloucester Square, Hyde Park—£490,000 

July 16, 1864—James Kershaw, Esq., M.P.—£300,009. 

Oct. 8, 1864—George Beaufoy, Esq., South Lambeth— £250,000. 

Dee. 24, 1864—Hudson Gurney, Keswick, Norfolk, and St. James’s—£1,100,009. 
Jan. 14, 1865—J. Bates, Esq., formerly Boston, U.S., lately Bishopsgate St.— £600,009 
Feb. 11, 1865—Duke of Neweastle—£250,009. 

April 1, 1865—R. Burrow, Esq., Ringwood Hall, Darbyshire—£500,000. 

April 8, 1865—Duke of Northumberland—£500,009. 

May 27, 1865—Sir Samuel Cunard—£359,000, 


| June 3, 1965—W. G. Prescott, Esq., Threadneed!e Street, Banker —£250,000. 


June 24, 1865—Marchioness of Londonderry—£ 400,000, 

July 22, 1865 —Richard Thornton, Esq.—£2,800,000. 

July 29, 1865—C. Farnell, Esq., Isleworth, Brewer—£350,000. 
Aug. 19, 1865—Pantia Ralli, Esq., Connaught Place —£4)0,000. 


Aug. 26, 1865—F. Williams, Esq., Langburn Hill, Worsester—£400,009, 
Sept. 2, 1865—R. L. Cleave, Esq., Summerfiel 1 House, Warwickshire—£30),990. 
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— 
Oct. 14, 1865—Sir B. Heywood, M 
Oct. 28, 1865—Rev. Canon Moore—£250,000. 

Deo. 16, 1865—E. Wheler Mills, Esq., Banker— £250,000. 





hester and London—£400,000, ! Feb. 28, 1872—S. D. D. Castillo, Chateau of Condé—£600,000, 
Feb. 23, 1872—James Foster, Waithamstow— £300,000. 
March 9, 1872—James Lewis, Esq., Greenbank, Oldham— £500,000, 





Jan. 20, 13866—. R. Elkington, Birmingham, Electroplater—£35),0)), | March 16, 1872—J. Pease, Esq., formerly M.P.—£350,000, 
June 2, 1866—W. H. Lambton, Esq., Chesham Place—£509,000. | March 16, 1872—J. Gillott, Edgbaston—£250,009, 
Jane 23, 1866—F. D. Goldsmid, Esq., M.P.—£400,000. | April 6, 1872—Lord Lonsdale—£700,000, 


| April 20, 1872—Henry Harris, Esq., Longwood, Bingley, Yorkshire—£350,000, 
April 20, 1872—R. Dykes, Rsq., Kilmorie House, Torquay—£250,090, 

April 27, 1872—D. Cave, Esq., Cleve Hill, Gloucestershire—£400,000, 

May 4, 1872—J. Kerr, Merchant and Shipowner, Greonock—£333,000, 

May 25, 1872—R, B. Byrne, Esq., Brabant Court, and Philpot Lane—£4£99,000. 
May 25, 1872—J. Chadwick, Esq., Manchester—£250,000. 


July 28, 1866—R. Gardner, Chaseley, Manchester—£350,000. 

Sept. 15, 1866—Don Pedro Gonzales de Candamo, Lima—£800,000. 
Oct. 27, 1855—J. Ashbary, Manchester and London—£40),0)0. 
Nov. 3, 1866—T. J. Eyre, Esq., Bath —£359,000, 

Nov. 24, 1366 —Peter Arkwright, Esq., Willersley—£3)9,000. 

Dee, 15, 1886—W. H. Goschen, Esq., Merchant—£590,000, 


Dec, 29, 1866—T. A. Gibbs, Esq., Lancaster Gate—£490,009, | May 25, 1872—W. Moir, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool—£250,000. 
Feb. 9, 1867—Humphrey F. Mildmay, Esq., Shoreham Place, Sevenoaks—£400,000, | June 15, 1872—Sir F. Crossley, M.P.—£300,000. 

Feb. 23, 1867—Rev. Godfrey Arkwright, Satton Scarsdale, Derbyshire—£300,000. June 29, 1872—Duke of Bedford—£600,000. 

April 6, 1867—J. G@. Abbot, Esq., Newcastle, [ron and Brass-founder—£600,000, July 27, 1872—J. Peel, Esq., M.P.—£300,000. 


April 18, 1367—W. TH. Sparrow, Esq., Penn, Staffordshire, Lronmaster, &e-—£600,000, | Aug. 24, 1872—A. Worthington, Esq., Whitcharch, Salop—£250,000. 


April, 27, 1867—Alex Cunningham, Esq., £600,000. Aug. 31, 1872—E. Walker, Esq., New Square, Lincoln's Inn—£500,000, 





7_ the » Sania Was Yhilhe Jastle. Kent—£5¢ . nm ° ° oo 89 
ape, Pall Chneries Hie, Sig, Coan Coste, Ren Seeenen, Ten persons, therefore, have expired in Great Britain within the 
May 25, 1867—Hollingworth Magu’re, Lombard Street—£499,000, | . amen . 

Jane 1, 1367—Downger Countess of Jersoy—€300,000. | decade leaving more than a million, fifty-three leaving more than 
June 1, 1867—John Gott, Esq., Armley House, Yorkshire—£350,000, | a half million, and a hundred and sixty-one leaving more than a 
Sis 16, WET—B. Carteta Pountvet, Hog. Bye, Sasssn—Es0R 008, quarter of a million sterling. These fortunes are exclusive 
Aug. 10, 1867—W. H. Whitbread, Esq., Southill, Bedfordshire—£259,099, 1 1 . sd d . ed i 
Sept. 7, 1367—W. Orawshay, Esq., Cavarsham Park, Oxon—£2,000,090, altogether of fortunes still more numerous an vast invest n 
Sept. 21, 1867—Duke of Northumberland —£350,009, | land, and are, for two reasons which we will explain, very con- 
Oct. 26, 1867—Lord Aveland—£400,000. | siderably understated, both in extent and number. They are 
Oct. 26, 1867—John Lewis, Esq., London and Paris, Merchant—£599.990. | derstated i b th fficial ° bo a 
Nov. 9, 1867—James Aspinall Turner, late M.P. for Manchester—£39).09). | understa eo ™ extent because 60 — appraisers are un 
Jan. 18, 18683—John Ames, Exq., Clevelands, Lym Regis, Devon—£5)).09). |when estimating the value of a business to be extremely 
Fob, 22, 1868—Jos. Straker, Esq., Bnwoll, Northanberiand—£250, 009. lenient, and concerns really indestructible, or at all events 
Feb, 29, 1868—John Vickers, Esq., Victoria Distillery—€350,00), | s — : 
March 7, 1863-Potor Pantia Ralli, Beq., Morchant—€590,009. safe for a generation, are taxed as if they were worth 
March 14, 1863—Samuel Eyres, Esq., Armley, Leods—£1,209,009, |ouly two or three years’ purchase. ‘This is perfectly just, 
April 18, 1863—S. RB. Fydoll, Esq., Morcott Hall, Uppingham —£259,000. because although Mr. Bass’s brewery, or Baron Rothschild’s 
May 16, 1868—H. Houldsworth, Esq., Glasgow— £400 000, ly a ’ 
June 6, 1363—J. Josiah Ollivant, Bowdon, Oheshire, Goldsmith—£259,090, bank, or the Times newspaper may be worth fifty years’ purchase 
June 13, 1863—T. Bridges, Esq. Elnor, Felsham, Sarrey—£300,00). to their owners, yet other breweries, banks, and newspapers 
July 4, 1868—Marquis of Salisbury—-£300,000. | may be worth only two or three, and the same rule must in fair- 
Ang. 8, 1858—Sir B. L. Guinness, the great Dablin Brewer—21,109,000. | . A brat loved i 
Oct. 24, 1868—Earl of Abergavenny—£300,000. | hess be applied to all. Moreover, the value of rains employed in 
Oct, $1, 1868—Earl of Normanton—£700,000. | any great business is so large a portion of its capital that a rigid 
Nor. 21, 18683—Robert Oliverson, Esq, Lloyds—£300,000, | estimate is impossible—suppose, for instance, that in 1860 one of the 
Dec. 5. 1868—E. Marjoribanks, senior partner Coutts and Co.—£600,009. | G . . ld i P 
Deo, 12, 1363—W. Fox, Esq., Proctor, £250,000, | Gurneys had been a splendid financier—or would in an immense 
Jan. 2, 1869—Don Cristobal a» Marietta, K.G.C., Span. Ord. of Char. I1l.—£600,000. | number of instances involve pillage so gross that succession duties 
Jan. 9, 1869—Lord Ashburton —£250,000. would be suppressed b lar di The estimate f 
, Se: opular disgust. 1e estima or 
+ Jan. 16, 1869—George Barker, Esq., of Standlake, Borks—£250,000. has . PP a Y pol 1 B f e ] librari 
Jan. 23, 1869—J. Stainforth Bockett, Esq. Dep. Lieut. W.R., Yorksbire—£350,000, | Certain other descriptions of personalty—for example, HDrares, 
e 13, 1869—Miss Sarah Waller, Bromley, Kent—£350,000. |is usually lenient, an estimate of auction value rather 
See veneghs Creastey, Beg, Bromield, Meliinn—£000, 000, ‘than of real value, and the totals therefore may be 
May 1, 1869—Charles Boll, Esq., M.P., City—£390,000, —_ all ith Sage k The = 
May 1, 1839—t. R. Smith, Lombard Street—£300,000. accepted as Wel Within Che mare. ae number, mMOre- 
May 22, 1889—Lord Leconfiold—£250,0000, ‘over, is no indication as to the number of such fortunes in 
May 29, 1869—Anselmo de Arroyava, Prince's Gate—£350,000. existence. Men have been accumulating since history began, but 
May 29, 1859—W. Cook, Esq., Roydon Hall, Kent—£609,000, | the scal f lati h; sed dinale £ to e. 
Juno 5, 1369—Sir E, Cunard—€300,009 in England, also property in N.A. Provinces. | “' Scale of accumulation has varied exceedingly trom age | ag 
Jane 5, 1869—Samuol Scott, Esq., Cavendish Squire—£1,400,000, We have no space for the inquiry just now, but we think we 
pad os age apm nape eA oe ’ could prove that no private individual in our day, not even the 
ng. 14, 1869—Sir J. CO. Hobhouse, Lor roughton—£250,09). j : sd 
Ang. 21, 1869—W. Stevenson Davidson, Banker, St, James's Street—£100,000. late Baron James Rothschild, ever possessed such a fortune 
Sept. 4, 1869—J. Rendle, Esq., South Ella, Hall—£250,000. |estimating it by the quantity of wheat it would buy—as 
on. 18 4000-=Bicbost Gosling, Esq., Fleet Streot—£700,000. one or two of the Roman nobles, while just before the 
pt. 18, 1869—E. Giles, Esq., Stock Exchange—£250,000. is : 5 : 
Oct. 16, 1359—W. Hf. Forman, Esq., Pippbrook House, Dorking—£1,000,000. discovery of America great fortunes were in spparent 
Oct. 23, 1869—J. Matthew, Esq., Burford Lodge, Boxhill~£350,009. | amount ridiculously small. ‘There is strong evidence to prove 
span 1869—W. Edgar, Esq , Piccadilly—£390,009. that Charles V.’s bankers, the Fuggers, whose wealth made them 
. 25, 1869—Mr. Peabody—£400,000. | po: ° a ° 4 i. ee 
Jan. 1, 1870—Marquis of Wostminster_-£800,000, | Princes with sovercign rights their heir is defying Bavaria at 
Jan, 8, 1870—J. A. Wigan, Esq., Clare House, East Malling, Keat—£300,000. | this minute to expel him as a Jesuit because he is a mediatised 
oe a 1870—Lord Foley—£250,000, | Prince—never had more than a quarter of a million, while in 1750 
eb. 26, 1870—James Mackillop, Esq., Grosvenor Sqnare—£250,000. . 7 : . aH 
March 5, 1370—Don Gregorio de Meir y Feran—£500,000, | scarcely any Englishman could have produced half a million, 
March 12, 1870—Thomas Fielden, Esq, Wellfeld, Crampseil—£1,390,000. | perhaps not one. The new scale, under which a man with less 
0 12, 1870—Thomas Parr, Esq., Grappenhall, Hiyes —£500,000, | than a million is, among rich men, quite poor, and men can be 
reh 26, 1870—F. Steiner, Esc sancaster—£300, ; 10s : 
April 9 1870. : a at oa — onc quoted worth twenty millions, has only been in force twenty years, 
— ditties a <0, nf j . . . . . 
April 16, 1870—H. Warner, Esq., Loughborough, Leicester—£25,000. and most of the new millionaires have not had time to die. We ex- 
td ~ 1870—Jos. Gibbins, Esq., Houndshill, Woreester—€39 1,009. | pect, should we be able to repeat this record ten years hence, to 
une 18, 1870—J. Robinson, Esq., Spring nk. Chesterfield —£390,00° . ° 4 
coven te aie pone —” Pe en | find it enormously enlarged, both in scale and number, venturing 
6 25, —Sir E. Antrobus—£300, ¥ } ° » : : : 
June 25, 1870—E. Wilson, Esq., Rigmiden Park, Westmoreland—£359,009. to predict confidently that it will contain at least a hundred 
— 2, 1870—Sir W. Williams, Tregallow, Cornwall—£300,00), fortunes exceeding a million sterling, the figure which we may 
uly 30, 1870—W. S. Burnside. E Totting _ £95 ‘ - : , . 
+ sans die here Pty tote: peg in 1872 accept as the lowest at which a mercantile or financial 
o se, (V—eJ RINE e, Esq. iltor f — £25.00). - ‘ 
Oct. 15, 1570—W. Thornton West, Esq, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park—¢500,000,, g¢andee could begin to think that he should by and by be almost 
se 7 ge hn Brocklehurst, Esq., Maceles!lsld—£3 0,000, a prosperous man. If the account should then, under some new 
ov. 5, 18S70—Miss E herton, Kersa all— C40 i i i 
Sen an Te nts B. Atherton, Kavaell Osll-=6400,000, law, include the landed fortunes, it will be swollen out of all 
ec. 10, 1870—Thomas Thornton, Esq., Brixton — £999,000. > . : 5 
Dec. 17, 1870—R. Harvey, Esq., Greenway, Devon—£350,000. knowledge, for no truth about English property is so certain as 
Dee. 24, 1870—Christopher Wilson, Esq.— £250,000. this, —that no man in England can become wealthy without part 


Jan. 14, 1871—T. Brocklehurst. Esa.. The Fence. Macclesfield. C or—£600.0% : . . ° 
- Brocklehurst, Esq., The Fence, Macclesfield, Chester—£600,000. | oF hig wealth going to the owners of the soil, and especially to 


Jan. 21, 1871—Lord H tham—£509,000 
Jan. 23, 1871—Rt. Hn. I. W. Cavendish Scott Bentinck, La. H. Beatiack—£500,000, | three individuals, the Marquis of Westminster, the Duke of Port- 





_ #, 1871—B. Bacon Williams, Esq., Crown Court—£600,000. land, and Lord Portman. 
arch 11, 1871—Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild—£1.8 ‘ | . . . ° . 
Seeee tare cen ee ee, With all these allowances, the list we have given is still a 
pril 29, 1871—Mrs. S. Gould, Mordon House, North Corry, Somerset—£250,000. | : . : s 
May 20, 1871—Mrs. Augusta Ivers Mary Dixon—£100,000. curious and almost startling proof of the wealth which is aceumu- 
> a aga J. Williams, Tring Park, Herts—£500,000. lating in these Islands, and which if it does not tempt conquest— 
wy 8, 1871—Marquis of Hertford —£500,000, thi sas : . ' 
sieveiie- aes - ink what a British indemnity would be!—may carry us through 
July 8, 1871—Sir Oswald Mosly, Rolieston Hall, Staffordshire—£350,000. : raves lige ’ ae 
_- 9, 1871—Giles Loder, Esq, Clarendon Placo, Hyde Park Gardens—-£3,000,000, | Ong seasons of serious calamity. ‘The well-known names in that 
— Il, 1871—T. G. Gosling, Esq, Portland Placo—£350,009, list are as few as the plums in a poor man’s cake, ‘There are men 
Nov. 25, 1871~Si Murchison —£250.01 ‘ 
ge op eteeg tigen in the City, no doubt, bankers, and loan dealers, and brokers, 


Dec, 23, 1871—J_A. T. Smyth, Esq., Camberland Terrace, Hyde Park—£ 100,000, 2 gr ta ‘ 
Dec. 30, 1871—Alfred Royner, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Manchester —£350,009, men whose interest it is to know the millionaire peerage, who can 


Feb, 28. 1872—C. Buxton, Esq., M.P-—£250,000. | recognise every name, and can tell you how the money was made, 
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but to the mass of our readers the majority will be as unknown 
as the lady who this week allowed a fortune of a quarter of a 
million to be forfeited to the Crown. Seven in ten of them will 
be known only to a locality, two in ten only to a family circle, 
and one in ten may be called absolutely unknown. There is one 
in particular about whom almost any group of educated men 
would affirm that his very name was impossible, and could 
not exist. Very few of them outside the Peerage were in any 





way conspicuous, or suspected by the general public of being more 
than ordinarily wealthy. They lived quietly, occupied themselves 
in supervising some large business, and let their fortunes grow. | 
In quiet streets in London, and the great cities, especially of | 
the North, there are hundreds of such men, ‘‘rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” but leading quiet, unostentatious lives, making 
no boast of their wealth, spending or saving it as it seems good to 
them, but in neither case demanding from the community the 
kind of recognition and deference which on the Continent is 
accorded to exceptional riches. Clever aristocrats snap up their 
daughters for their sons sometimes, or their sons for their 
daughters, but that is nearly the sole privilege or suffering 
whieh marks them out from the ruck of well-to-do middle- 
class men. They are very seldom extravagant, except in a quiet 
way, spending, for instance, enormously on a hobby like fruit- 
culture—we should like to know the real cost of the peaches 
annually consumed in England—though they are apt to contract 
a taste for a practice which is really an odd method of investment, 
but looks superficially like an extravagance. The millionaires of to- 
day, like the old Italian nobles, are maniacs for collecting. They fix, 
often by accident, on some object, and ransack earth in search of it. 


| 
| 








The present form of this mania is not the Horace- Walpole form, but 
a@ new one, that of collecting articles which, besides their other 
merits, will keep and sell again. A quiet man whose name is | 
unknown three streets off will produce to his intimates a collection | 
of sapphires no crowned head could rival, and which he has | 
bought he scarcely knows why, except that sapphires are beautiful | 
and indestructible, and as ‘* good”’ as most bonds. Another tells 
you, without any idea of ostentation, that he has ‘ most of the | 
jade that was in the Winter Palace,” say about sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth. A third has plates on his ground floor worth half a 
plum, while a fourth has a passion for pictures like that of Mr. | 
J. Gillott. Nobody ever hears of these purchases, but if at the other 
ends of the earth a sale is going on of objects they covet, they 
hear of it, and somehow the articles make their way to England. 
The concrete wealth, the ‘' portable property,” as one of Dickens’ 
characters calls it, which is in this way shovelled upon our shores 
every year is almost incredible, as is the growth of the desire for | 
purchasing costly and beautifulthings. ‘'Thedealers who supply them | 
multiply like the millionaires, they wander everywhere—lItaly 
and Japan, for example, are at this moment being searched as it | 
were with microscopes—and they always find a market. Hidden | 
away in plain houses or shops which seem to be full of rubbish are 
treasures that would have delighted Louis Quatorze. People 
repeat with a smile the phrase attributed to Blucher and to 
Platoff that London would be ‘a splendid place to plunder,” but | 
they do not realise to themselves what the amount of plunder | 
would be, or what would be the loss in another great fire, or 
how high and broad the mass of wealth deposited each 
year in Great Britain is gradually growing. Most of our | 
readers have’ wandered down the Rue de la Paix in| 
Paris marvelling at the jewellers’ shop-fronts. They would | 
marvel a good deal more if they could see the interior of some very | 
quiet shops and very unobtrusive houses, looking as if their owners 
might be thankful for a profit of three pounds a week. What 
would a casual country cousin appraise Hatton Garden at in fee- 
simple, and what would an experienced Amsterdam Jew gem- 
cutter give for it? 

It may be said, indeed always is said by the educated | 
virtuosi who begin to swarm in London, that the millionaires 
waste money in these purchases, but we doubt if that is 
the case. Now and then you hear of a rich man who has spent a 
plum on rubbishy pictures, or still more rubbishy manuscripts, or 
who will buy jewels by candle-light, and so on; but as a rule, the | 
millionaires take good care of themselves. They spend a little in 
acquiring their education, but they have clear brains to help them ; 
they are jealous of their reputations for business ability, and they 
learn the values of cameos as they would of grey shirtings, and 
80 are very seldom ‘‘done.” Sometimes they become marvellously 
acute. Mr. is a new man, but just try to pass a forgery on 
him for a Petitot ; and Mr. —— looks very stupid, but the cleverest 
Jew dealer in Venice will not get out of him sixpence more than | 
its value for the piece of lace which to other eyes is a piece of lace, 





| extraordinary force. 


| whole ten years, 1842-52, which the book co “ 


| written a play like “ Hamlet” or the Odes of Horace. 
| not a touch of Goldsmith’s ease and leisurely literary air. 


| requisition. 


| looking-glass. 





but which, when it comes home, Mr. Heywood will verify ag 
matchless. It is the would-be connoisseurs who are “ done,” not 
the millionaires. Nor do we perceive that they deprave taste very 
much, as they are accused of doing. They are shocking archi. 
tects, no doubt, very often, chiefly because they enjoy the only 
bit of creative work they can indulge in so much that they 
grow impatient of scientific advice; but taste, as far ag 
we can learn, does not grow worse, but better, as wit- 
ness the great improvement in furniture, the extinction of 
costly tawdriness in dress, the inconceivable improvement in 
glass and porcelain, and the sudden enthusiasm for the Oriental 
style of colour, a style as remote from the vulgar English taste 
as the design of a modern dinner-plate is from the willow-pattern, 
It takes time to cultivate the eyes of a race like ours, which ig 
not taught by its climate to fly from garish brilliancy; but it is 
not from this side that we dread the accumulation of wealth in 
Britain, but from avery different one. Great wealth now gives so 
much, so much even of intellectual enjoyment, so much freedom, 
variety, and pleasure to life, that even the wise and good begin to 
hunger for it, and to postpone to its acquisition the efforts which 
alone can advance the world. Money is not the root of evil only 
by any means, but still which spiritual truth of the few we have,— 
say, for example, the duty of sympathy,—or which proved political 
doctrine, or which science, or, to go lower, which proposition in 
Euclid, would the nation sell for another million sterling a year? 





THE TENSION IN CHARLES DICKENS. 

GREAT sculptor, commenting to the present writer on the 
physical features of the bust of Dickens, drew attention 
especially to “‘the whip-cord,”—*“ the race-horse tension,”—in all 
the muscles ;—all the softer and vaguer tissues in the face and 
bust were pruned away, and only the keen, strenuous, driving, 

purpose-pursuing elements in it left. The second yolume of.Mr, 
Forster’s life of Charles Dickens* brings out that criticigm Ww hae 
It is like reading the biography of 
literary race-horse. ‘The tension and strain go on thi ch 


no rest in the man’s nature, even when he ig fessed 
resting. He once proposed to himself to write a book” 

“The Vicar of Wakefield.” He could just as easily have 
He had 
His 
nerves were never relaxed. A great element in the force of his 
genius, and a very great element in its principal limitations, is 


| due to their constant strain, which spoils almost all the sentiment, 


makes it theatrical and always on the stretch, and not unfrequently 
lends a forced ring to the greatest of all his faculties, his humour. 
The biography is, of course, most amusing reading. Whethe? the 
moral tension is justified or in excess, it is always there, and 


‘therefore even if we are annoyed and repelled, our attention 


never flags. But Mr. Forster is not as fastidious as he might 
have been in inserting the would-be comic letters of his friend, 
and perhaps on that very account, he gives a picture that is 
the more complete,—complete in its unconscious as well as in 
its conscious contribution to our knowledge of the great humour- 
ist. Dickens is always on the double-quick march. If he hits 
the exact mark and his humour is at its best, it is still humour 
marching sharply on to the particular end in view. You can see 
its steady, swift current, none the less easily for the enormous 
wealth of detail which he snatches from all sides wherewith to 
enrich it. If he fails to hit the mark, and talks excited nonsense, 
as in the silly letter about his passion for the Queen in the first 
volume, and many a little note in this, it is nevertheless all in the 
same vein, jocosity stretching eagerly towards a given aim, though 
the aim is falsely taken. Consider, for instance, this answer to an 
invitation to dinner sent by Maclise, Stanfield, and Mr. Forster:— 

“Devonshire Lodge, January 17th, 1844. Fellow Countrymen!—The 
appeal with which you have honoured me, awakens within my breast 
emotions that are more easily to be imagined than described. Heaven 
bless you. I shall indeed be proud, my friends, to respond to such a 
I had withdrawn from Public Life—lI fondly thought for 
ever—to pass the evening of my days in hydropathical pursuits, and the 
contemplation of virtue. For which latter purpose, I had bought a 
But, my friends, private feeling must ever yield to @ 
stern sense of public duty. The man is Jost in the invited guest, and I 
comply. Nurses, wot and dry ; apothecaries; mothors-in-law ; babbies ; 
with all the sweet (and chaste) delights of private life; these, my 
countrymen, are hard to leave. But you have called me forth, and I 


| will come.—Fellow countrymen, your friend and faithful servant, 


Cuar.Les DICKENS.” 


| The idea is forced and the gaiety is unnatural, but the whole 








* Chapman and Hall. 
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Getter is written up to the idea, and you see the straining 
whipcord even in that bit of laborious comedy. The proclama- 
tion about the piratical republication of his works, put forth on 
the eve of the appearance of ‘‘Nickleby” (pp. 76-7 of this volume), 
js another bit of laboured pleasantry of the same kind, a violent 
straining after a pseudo-comic idea, But his true and most 
marvellous efforts of humour have all the same swift-running 
current in them, though of course, when the tide is triumphant, 
and sweeps all sort of rich spoils upon its surface, there is 
mot the same sense of effurt,—by which we usually mean 
force not quite adequate to its purpose. ‘The exquisite illustra- 
tions which he gathers from all quarters of the sick and monthly 
nurse’s world to enrich the technical vocabulary, and fill up to 
overflowing the strictly professional mould, of Mrs. Gamp’s con- 
yersation and life, abundant and amazing in their abundance 
and in the variety and subtlety of their shades as they are, are 
all collected to convey the same drift, and all suggest to us a keen 
eye on the stretch, ranging over its various stores of mouldy asso- 
ciations, to pile up monthly-nurseisms of every kind. Mr. Forster 
quotes, for instance, in this volume one of the very best and also the 
very first of Mrs. Gamp’s speeches: —‘*‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says, at the 
very last case as ever I acted in, which it was but a young person, 
4Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘ leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and 
don’t ask me to take none, but let me put my lips to it when I 
am 80 dispoged.’—‘ Mrs. Gamp,’ she says to me, ‘if ever there 
was a sober cretur to be got at eighteenpence a day for working- 
people, and three-and-six for gentlefolks’—night-watching, said 
Mrs. Gamp, with emphasis, being a extra charge,—‘ you are that 
dnwallable person.’—‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ don’t name the 
charge, for if I could afford to lay all my fellow-creeturs out for 
nothink, I would gladly do it, sich is the love I bears’em.’” 
Now, anyone can see that the wonderful humour here is mainly 
due to the delightful intensity and extravagance with which 
Dickens could abandon his imagination to the train of associa- 
tions proper to a thoroughly selfish and mouldy person of this 
lass, who takes a positive professional pride in laying out 
‘ber fellow-creatures. It is the singleness of his eager and 
strenuous search, as he follows up every cross-thread of asso- 
ciation that his enormous power of observation had given him, 
never deviating for a moment from the two leading ideas,—selfish 
greediness with a cant of benevolence, and professional detail of all 


kinds,—that helps him to pile up the character into so wonderful | 
an embodiment and illustration of these two notions. We are not | 


in the least degree endeavouring to explain away his genius, but 
only to show that one feature of it/—the constructive power of his 


mind,—his accurate and omnivorous observing faculty being taken | 


for granted,—depended on the extraordinary tension he could put 


on one or two leading threads of association, by the help of which | 
he drew from his resources what they, and they alone, demanded. | 


No man was ever able to stretch one or two lines of con- 
ception so tightly, and to exclude so completely all disturbing 
influences from the field of his vision. It was the source of his 
power and the source of the limitations on his power. It produced 
bis great successes,—Decksniff, Mrs. Gamp, Moddle, Micawber, 


Toots, and a hundred others. It produced also, when applied to | 


types of character that would not bear so keen a tension of one 
or two strings, all the failures due to overstraining, like Little 
Nell, Carker, Mrs. Dombey, Dombey, and a hundred others. 
You see the strain of the race-horse in all he did; and in creations 


which, with his wonderful wealth of observation, could be produced | 


under sharp tension of the one or two humorous conceptions de- 
voted to each creation, he succeeded triumphantly ; while wherever 


the creation wanted a leisurely, reflective, many-sided mood of mind | 
he failed. In sentimental passages, the string is almost always | 
strained until it cracks. Mr. Forster is, of course, compelled to | 


admire Little Nell, the pathetic elements in the Christmas Stories, 
and soon. But these are the repelling things to all true lovers of 
Dickens, rather than the attractions. Even in the death of little 
Paul Dombey, perhaps his closest approach to true pathos, you 
feel painfully the undue stretch of the sentiment, and turn away 
a little sickened. It is much worse in the case of most other of 
his efforts of the same kind ; and Mr. Forster’s “ Life” shows that 
it must have been so, from the ostentation of Dickens’ own 
feelings in speaking of these efforts. He tells you how much 
he weeps over them, how cut up he is with his own pathos, till 
you are quite sick of the glare and effort. When he is 
speaking of his really great efforts of humour he is altogether 
watural. You have no feeling then that he is whipping himself 
up to the point, and proud of being able to reach it. 

But it is on the practical side of Dickens’ life that this nervous 
tension comes out most curiously. What a fume he falls into 


when the sale of Chuzzlewit does not come up to his expectations, 
and his publishers hint at putting in force the clause empowering 
them to retain £50 out of the £200 allowed for the expenses of 
| authorship on each number :—‘“ I am so irritated,” he wrote to Mr. 
| Forster, ‘‘ so rubbed in the tenderest part of my eyelids with bay- 
| salt, by what I told you yesterday, that a wrong kind of fire is 
| burning in my head, and I don’t think I can write. Nevertheless, 
I am trying. In case I should succeed, and should not come 
| down to you this morning, shall you be at the club or elsewhere 
| after dinner ? I am bent on paying the money.” In _ his 
disappointment and fear of failure, he determines at once to 
| go abroad, and these sort of resolves with him always hardened 
/rapidly into fixity which no dissuasion would affect. When the 
| *Christmas Carol” does not yield as he had hoped, we have the 
| same sort of outburst again :—‘‘‘* Such a night as I have passed!’ 
| he wrote to me on Saturday morning, the 10th of February. ‘I 
_really believed I should never get up again, until I had passed 
through all the horrors of a fever. I found the ‘ Carol’ accounts 
awaiting me, and they were the cause of it. The first six 
thousand copies show a profit of £230! And the last four will 
yield as much more. I had set my heart and soul upon a 
Thousand, clear. What a wonderful thing it is, that such a 
great success should occasion me such intolerable anxiety and 
disappointment! My year’s bills, unpaid, are so terrific, that all 
the energy and determination I can possibly exert will be required 
to clear me before I go abroad; which, if next June come and 
find me alive, I shall do!” When the pirates are defeated at law, 
but being men of straw cannot pay the costs, so that Dicke.s has 
| to pay his own costs, we have the same excessive tension of 
| imperious disappointment :— 
‘“* My feeling about the is the foeling common, I suppose, to three- 

| fourths of the reflecting part of the community in our happiest of all 
possible countries; and that is, that it is better to suffer a great wrong 
| than to have recourse to the much greater wrong of the law. Is 

not easily forget the expense, and anxiety, and horrible injustice of the 
‘Carol’ case, wherein, in asserting the plainest right on earth, I was 
| really treated as if I were the robber instead of the robbed. ..... It 
| is useless to affect that I don’t know I have a morbid susceptibility of 
exasperation, to which the meanness and tho badness of the law in such 
a matter will be stinging to the last degree.” 








| Ilis very idleness, as Mr. Forster well says, was “strenuous,” 
like his work. He walked eighteen miles in four hours and a 
halfin the fall heat of a glowing summer's day simply as a sort 
of relief for the strain of his nerves. On another occasion, Mr. 
Forster says :—‘‘ But he did even his nothings in a strenuous way, 
and on occasion could make gallant fight agaiust the elements them- 
| selves. He reported himself, to my horror, thrice wet through on 


| a single day, ‘dressed four times,’ and finding all sorts of great 
things, brought out by the rains, among the rocks on the sea-beach.” 
When he is living in Genoa, in the middle of winter, he dashes 
over to London just to try the effect of reading ** The Chimes” to 
his intimate friends. Between Milan and Strasburg he was in 
bed only once for two or three hours at Fribourg, and had sledged 
over the Simplon through deep snow and prodigious cold. His 
dash into the Editorship of the Daily News and out of it within 
three weeks was highly characteristic of the high pressure of his 
| nervous decision. A propos of this matter, Mr. Forster says very 
truly that ‘in all intellectual labours his will prevaile so strongly 
when he fixed it on any object of desire, that what else its attain- 
| ment might exact was never duly measured, and this led to frequent 
strainand uncommon waste of what noman could lessafford tospare.” 
Everything he did, he did with this imperious resolve to let -his 
| volition take its own way, and it led him no doubt into some of 
the greatest mistakes of his life. He liked to have everything just 
as he has imagined it. His mind strained intensely towards the 
particular ideal he had summoned up in his fancy; nothing else 
| would satisfy him for a moment. 
| Mr. Forster has a very fair laugh at M. Taine for his wonderful 
blunder in thinking that the maudlin youth whom Miss Charity 
| Pecksniff captured, and whom she lost at the very altar, was 
| meant for “a gloomy maniac,” and one so powerfully drawn as to 
'make us “shudder.” But there is something quite just im M. 
| 'Taine’s general criticism that Dickens does draw the madness of 
| * fixed ideas” with extraordinary power. It is the secret of his 
| marvellous descriptions of murderous feeling,—of Jonas Chuzzle- 
| wit’s, for example, also of Sykes’ wanderings after the murder of 
Nancy, and, again, of the murderous schoolmaster in “Our Mutual 
Friend.” And it was precisely the extraordinary capacity of his own 
mind for the tension of fixed ideas which enabled him to do this so 
| powerfully. Intellectually, indeed, he hardly understood anything 
else, —though some of the fixed ideas on to which he tacked his pic- 
/ tures were so delightfully limp,—as in poor Mr. Moddle’s and Dick 
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Swiveller’s case, and many others,—that the fixity of the leading 
thought escapes the reader. 
Mr. Forster’s admirable book will certainly carry one trait of 
Dickens right home to every devourer of his biography,—that all the 
veins and muscles in Dickens’s nature were always on the stretch to- 
wards some eager end. A mind with less rest and less easy play in 


As was the author, so was the man. | 


flattened and weakeved from the noble type which we see in the 
Edwards. Another memorial of William de la Pole exists in the 
almshouse which he and his duchess founded for ‘‘ two chaplaing 
and thirteen poor men,” endowing it with manors of theannual value 
of £59. ‘The foundation escaped the rapacity of the reforming 
nobles, and still exists, probably a doubtful blessing to Ewelme, 
| Its outward aspect seems to have been little changed, and its 





it, in spite of all its real fun and laughter, is hardly conceivable. 
| cloisters and quadrangle furnish an interesting specimen of the 


ve . | humbler domestic architecture of the period. Less than two years 

EWELME. | after the final settlement of the almshouse, Suffolk met with his 

HE reader need not fear that we are about to revive the! end, an end remarkably tragical even in those days of blood. One 
miserable controversy which the title of our article will of the curious “ Paston Letters” tells us how, journeying as a 
suggest. The question whether the Crown, acting by Mr. / banished man to France, he met with a ship called Nicholas of the 
Gladstone, did indeed duly present, according to Act of Parlia-| Tower (a soothsayer not unwise in his craft had bidden him 
ment, *‘a clerk, being a member of the Convocation of Oxford,” | beware of the “‘lower”), and how ‘he was drawn out of the 
to the Rectory of Ewelme, has been more than sufficiently dis- | great ship into a boat, and there was an axe and a stock ; and one 
cussed. The single good result of that discussion, as far as we) of the lewdest of the ship bade him lay down bis head and he 
know, has been that it has probably suggested to some few persons, | should be fairly ferd with, and die on a sword. And took a rusty 
as it did to the writer, a visit to a very picturesque place, a place | sword, and fmote of his head within half-a-dozen strokes, and 
which possesses historical associations of a peculiarly vivid and! took away his gown of russet, and his doublet of velvet mailed, 
impressive kind. j and laid his body on the sands of Dover ; and some say his head 
Ewelme, ‘‘ the Source of the Spring,” for such is the meaning | was set on a pole by it, and his men sit on the land by great 
of the word, is in a district which may be called the ‘Chilterns | circumstance and pray. And the sheriff of Kent doth watch the 
proper.’ This name is sometimes given to a considerable part, | body.” Duchess Alice, who was confirmed by the King in all 
if not to the whole, of the great range of chalk hills which extends | the possessions of her husband, survived him for twenty-five years . 
from Norfolk to Dorsetshire ; but the real Chilterns, the ‘‘ Chiltern | Her alabaster tomb, beautifully preserved, is the most conspicuous 
Hundreds,” which pass through the hands of so strange a variety | object in Ewelme Church. ‘The Ducbess lies under a canopy of 
of Stewards, are here, the “‘ half-hundred ” of Ewelme being one of | stone carved with angels and saints, in her mantle of estate, with 
the five which constitute that imaginary domain. The range here | the rare ornament of the Garter round her left arm, while below, 
is bare of the beautiful clothing of beech woods which adorns | angels, eight on either side of the tomb, hold shields blazoned with all 
them in the south-eastern corner of Oxfordshire and in the neigh- | the heraldic bearings of her house. Bound as she was to the House 
bouring county of Buckingham, and has for the most part passed | of Lancaster, she had turned in good time to worship the rising sun 
under the plough. Ewelme, consequently, has something of the | of York, and had found there an alliance for her son, which was to 
look of a Down village nestling with its trees in a hollow among | turn out as fatal as it was splendid. ‘This son, Duke Jobn, contrived, 
bare rolling hills. Its greenery is, however, made more than usually | indeed, to escape in his own person the perils that followed from his 
vivid by the natural feature from which it takes its name. A| marriage with Elizabeth Plantagenet. Edward LV. held him in high 
genuine fountain, bubbling up perennially from the earth, is not a | favour, Richard III. nominated his eldest son in the succession to the- 
common sight anywhere in England, aud among the Chilterns, a| throne, and he himself assisted at the coronation of Henry VII. 
waterless country, as its inhabitants know totheir cost, itis peculiarly | But the ruin of his house was at hand, and Ewelme was to know 
rare. It rises, indeed, in a very unpretending way at the back of a} the De Ja Poles no more. The eldest son, the Earl of Lincoln, had 
cottager’s garden, and might be taken for a water-cress ditch till you | fallen at Stoke, fighting for Lambert Simnel; the second, a tur- 
see the little swirling eddies where the water bursts out of the soil; | bulent, unsteady sort of person, was found guilty of murder, fled 
but it’ is strong and little influenced by drought, and a lover of |from England, was pardoned, and returned, and then fled 
springs, as any man who drinks the water of water companies | again. Finally Henry contrived to cajole him into coming back, put 
may well be, may deem it worthy of a visit, which it might be as | him into the Tower, and left him as a legacy to his successor on 
well, perhaps, to time for the summer. ‘he village itself, with | much the same conditions as David left Joab to Solomon. The 
its broken ground and steep acclivities, dominated by the church | third son, Richard, fell at Pavia. Those who visited the Ashmo- 
and by a stately red-brick mansion in which we recognize the | lean Museum, before it had been improved off the face of the 
much-disputed rectory, is remarkably picturesque. learth, may remember the curious contemporary picture 
It is in the church, of course, that the chief interest of the place| of that battle, with the prostrate figure and the 
centres. Its architecture is not, indeed, particularly fine, being | label attached, Le Duc de Susfoc, dit Blance Rose. This was the 
of that late Gothic which does not show to advantage, except in| tragical ending of the De la Poles. Ewelme passed into the 
buildings of magnificent dimensions. It is not, however, | possession of the Crown. Edward VI. gave it to his sister 
wanting in dignity, and it has the look, alas! very rare| Elizabeth. Just before the melancholy end of the great 
in English churches, of being well preserved rather than) Queen’s reign, we hear that “the Earl of Essex is gone to 
restored. But it is for its monuments that it is notable.| Ewelme, not without hopes of some further grace shortly.” In 
The first of these that strikes the visitor's eye is the tomb of | 1609, we are told that the ‘‘ capital mausion of Ewelme,” the seat 
Thomas Chaucer, rich with gorgeous heraldic blazonry that it | of the De la Poles, “‘ was completely ruined and in decay.” Some 
surprises us to find connected with the grandson of a trader. The| remains of it still exist, built up into a more modern edifice. 
armorial bearings of Beaufort, Burghersh, Montacute, Mohun, and | Whatever celebrity Ewelme has had since the sixteenth century 
Plantagenet are here to be seen, though Chaucer’s connection it has owed to its connection with Oxford. King James IL, who 
with some of these houses was of what may be called a posthumous was fond of endowing in this inexpensive fashion, attached the 
kind. So splendid, indeed, were the alliances of his family, that it; Rectory to the Regius Professorship of Divinity, and the Master- 
was at one time quite within the range of possibilities that a! ship of the Almshouse to the Professorship of Medicine. Ewelme 
descendant of the earliest of our poets might sit on the throne of | has enjoyed a succession of Rectors always respectable and some- 
England. Thomas Chaucer himself married the heiress of the | times learned, and on the whole, one is pleased to find, remembers 
Barghersh. His own heiress Alice was three times married, each , them with respect. Parliament has now severed the connection, 
time in an ascending scale of dignity. Her first marriage, if indeed | and Ewelme will henceforth be nothing more than an ordinary 
it was more than a betrothal, was to a wealthy landowner, Sir John | country parish, except for the inconvenient distinction of a 
Phelip ; Sir John Phelip died of a dysentery contracted at the | mansion-like rectory which obviously requires the revenues of a 

siege of Honfleur, and made way for Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, | canonry to support it. 

who was killed at Agincourt. At her father’s death Alice was a | 
widow, not yet twenty-six years of age, and she shortly afterwards | 
married William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, a cousin of the 
Nevilles. It was in this third husband of its heiress that Ewelme 
found its patronus. Its church was erected by him. A curious 
token of his regard for the unfortunate master whom he served 
still exists on its walls. Close above the font is a crowned head | Srr,—In your article on ‘* The Positivist Dream ” (in the Spectator 
which, if tradition may be trusted, represents the features of | of November 9) you criticise Mr. Harrison's assertion ‘“ thatvin 
Henry VI. The face bears a strong resemblance to the well- | the Buddhist religion ‘ future life was a horrible dread, the con- 
known lineaments of the Plantagenets, though it is somewhat| tinuance of existence the principle of evil, and the soul the ever- 
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pr and that the pure Buddhist ‘ not only did not dread 
the extinction of his personality, but he thirsted after it, and 

rayed after it with ecstacy.’” This you assert to be a doubtful 
and contested opinion, some of the highest authorities holding that 
Nirvana is nearer the Christian idea of perfect peace in God than 
that of annihilation. 

Now, it is quite true that the meaning of Nirvana is still un- 
settled. Probably it never will be finally settled, for it may well 
be the case that philosophic theologians like Naigaséna attached 
very different notions to the word from those that were current 
among the mass of devout believers. When, therefore, the attain- | 
ment of Nirvana is compared to the extinction of the flame of a 
lamp, we can hardly be quite certain how far this and similar | 
theological dogmas were the fruit of the meditations of monks in | 
their cloisters rather than the expression of popular faith. 

But notwithstanding this difficulty, I venture to say that Mr. | 
Harrison’s assertion, if limited to original Buddhism in its | 
Indian forra—and whether it was so limited I am unable to say, | 
as 1 have not yet seen the article—is thoroughly borne out by | 
the language of its earliest Scriptures. It is impossible, I think, | 
to read those Scriptures—for instance, in Burnouf’s “ Introduc- 
tion ”"—without being impressed by the fact that among the | 
people to whom this religion was a ‘‘ Gospel” life was a burden, | 
and not a blessing ; its prolongation in whatever form a source of 
misery, not of delight. Pious hope looked forward with longing 
eyes to a state which, if it was not absolute cessation of | 
existence, was at least a repose so perfect as to exclude | 
altogether the active exertion of the faculties, and to be| 





| 


| 


almost, if not quite, equivalent to the absence of any distinct | 
personality whatever. Who the authorities are who have de- | 
scribed this condition as one resembling ‘ peace in God” I am not 
aware. Mr. Beal, it is true, considers it to be one of ‘rest and 
peace ;” but this is a different thing from peace in God, which 
would imply a definite consciousness of object and subject, of the 
goul which is at peace, and of the Being from whom that peace 
emanates. But this was not the bliss contemplated by early 
Buddhism. It promised complete deliverance from life as the 
reward of virtue; for life, however happy for the moment, carried 
with it the possibility of degradation to a lower state. Even 
existence is heaven was not exempt from this danger. The joys 
of heaven, or rather of several heavens, were distinct from the 


final reward, and as the wages of an inferior grade of merit, stood 


on a far lower level. 

This horror of existence seems, however, to have been confined 
to Indian Buddhism. 
different character, it could not carry with it the emotions of 
India. Hence, while its doctrines remained nominally unchanged, 
they were practically modified by the introduction of new elements. 
Competent writers (whom I have cited in the Theological Review 
for last July, p. 313) tell us that in Thibet, in Siam, in China, 
and Japan, Paradise, not Nirvana, is the actual goal desired by the 
people. 

Thus guarded, I hold that Mr. Harrison’s statement is justified, 
although I have no wish to be responsible for the inferences he 
may possibly draw from it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ravenscroft, Chepstow, November 12, 1872. AMBERLEY. 





MR. FOWLE ON MIRACLES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THES “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—May I beg the favour of a corner in which to point out a 
mistake in your notice of my last paper in the Contemporary 
Review, and to confess to one of my own ? 

I did not say that it did not matter whether miracles were or 
were not objective fact (which would be nonsense), but that it was 
impossible to say whether a certain class of miracles, defined as 
the work of God in calling men without any co-operation of their 
own will, was or was not objectively real. But even this involves 
& serious inaccuracy, which shall be corrected hereafter. ‘The 
facts stand thus. It is possible to accept the bona fides of the 
narrative and yet to assert, (a) that some of these miracles are 
certainly objective, but not provably supernatural,—for instance, 
the burning bush and the call of St. Paul; (/) that others are cer- 
tainly supernatural, but not provably objective,—for instance, 
the Resurrection, as explained by Renan, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost at the Baptism of our Lord. The one significant 
exception is the Incarnation, which must either be both objective 
and supernatural, or a lying legend. 

May I add that if I could get credit (which I shall not) for 


attempting to apply the methods of scientific reasoning to the | 


history of miraculous phenomena, I should care very little how 


Transplanted among populations of a/ 


many blunders and failures might be pointed out in the process. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Luke's, Nutford Place, W., Nov. 12. T. W. Fowre. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—It is generally presumed that writers of articles in our 
leading newspapers have made themselves acquainted with at 
least the main facts of a subject before writing upon it, but this 
does not seem to have been the case with the writer of an article 
in the Times of last Saturday on the Cambridge Examination for 
Women ; he appears to have studied the report of the results of 
this year’s examination, but not to have looked at the regulations 
for the examination, which are printed by the University and are 
accessible to everyone. 

In the regulations it is expressly laid down that women must 
pass in Group A before going in for any other group of subjects, 
and this at once accounts for the relatively large number of 
women who presented themselves for examination in this group. 
It may be said in some degree to correspond to what are familiarly 
known as the ‘ Little-go” at Cambridge and ‘‘ Smalls” at 
Oxford, and I venture to think that if the proportion of failures 
in these examinations were analysed, the comparison would 
hardly tell against women, not even taking into account the fact 
that women seldom have the advantage of the four-horse power to 
pull them through, which is so largely applied in the case of men. 
It must also be borne in mind that the examination of this year 
is only the fifth which has been held, and there are several women 
who, having passed Group A, are now studying for some one of 
the other groups of subjects with a view to future examinations, 
| As to the actually small number of women who entered for the 
‘other groups of subjects, though matter for regret, it is hardly 

matter for wonder, when we look at the very inadequate provision 
| throughout the country for teaching mathematics, moral science, 
| and natural science to boys, and remember that we may be pretty 
safe in multiplying the difficulties in the case of boys tenfold in 
the case of girls. 

It may be well to add that the Cambridge examination was not 
framed as an ideally perfect scheme, but rather as a tentative ex- 
| periment to test existing qualifications and to meet immediate 
needs ; instead of the standard having to be lowered, it is to be 
hoped that it will from time to time be raised as candidates pre- 
sent themselves who have had opportunities of better training, 
and the experience in passing examinations afforded by the local 
| examinations for girls under eighteen. ‘This is no time for dis- 
/couragement when on all sides there are hopeful signs of 

progress. 

Meanwhile, much credit is due to the women who, fully con- 
| scious of their own disadvantage in the want of early training and 
the want of experience in examinations, are yet content to do 
their best, so helping to break down the barriers of prejudice and 
ridicule for those who shall follow; and all gratitude to the 
men, at Cambridge and elsewhere, who are freely giving their 
time, their money, and their work to help women to gain a share of 
those advantages which they have hitherto more freely received.— 
—lI an, Sir, &c., X. Y. Z. 
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_A PRINCE-BISHOP CONVERT TO PROTESTANTISM.* 
| In a small thin volume we have here, in the most welcome shape 
|—that of autobiographical notices and letters—the record of a 
| life rendered eventful by the one fact of conversion to Protes- 
tantism under circumstances unique since the days of the Refor- 
| mation. Conversions to Rome have been not unfrequent on the 
| part of individuals who had shone as fiery beacons of Evangeli- 
|cism, but since the violent sunderings in the framework of 
‘society, wrought by the shock immediately proceeding from 
| Luther’s preaching, no Roman Catholic prelate has ever been 
| driven under strain of religious conviction, beyond suspicion of 
| being reinforced by other motives, to do what the Prince-Bishop 
Sedlnitzky of Breslau found himself driven to do,—first spontane- 
ously to divest himself of his high ecclesiastical dignity, and then, 
after long and searching thought, to make profession of the 
| Protestant faith. Under any circumstances of time or place, the 
| inward process by which the mind of one holding so high a posi- 
tion in the hierarchy was brought to form a resolution of this 








* Selbst-biographie des Grafen Leopold Sed!niteky von Choltitz, First Bischof von 
| Breslaw. Berlin. 1872 
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nature must have proved an object of curious interest, but specially | 
so at this conjuncture. 

The subject of this notice, Leopold Sedlnitzky, born in 1787, 
was the fourth son of Count Joseph Sedlnitzky, and belonged to 
one otf the oldest and most thoroughly Catholic families of the | 
Silesian aristocracy. The pedigree of his race is a bead-roll of | 
great, noble, and Catholic names. The Sedlnitzkies had been | 
conspicuous amongst the families that had been loyal to the, 
Catholic Emperor, and even the Bishop’s brothers still all | 
spent their days in the Austrian service,—one of them attain- 
ing notoriety as head of the Vienna political police in 
the days of Metternich. Therefore, all the original influ- | 
ences of home tradition around the future Bishop’s cradle} 
certainly were of a marked conservative tendency, and directly | 
unfavourable to the encouragement of any innovating bias. 
Priests were the familiar inmates of the paternal chateau, and to 
domestic priests the education of the boy was confided, who was 
himself destined by his parents for the Church, in which the family 
influence was believed to be competent to secure good prefer- 
ment. Accordingly the father sought and obtained, according to 
the lax custom of the day, a canonry in the Breslau chapter for 
his son. Before the boy had attained his twelfth birthday, he was 
ordained and tonsured by the Prince-Bishop Schimonsky, and 
henceforth strutted about with the insignia and in the 
dress of the superior rank of clergy. Shortly after a second, 
canonry was added to the schoolboy’s preferment by the same 
Bishop ; and it is evidence of the child’s early seriousness that 
honours so excessive should have had no pernicious influence on 
his disposition. It seems that he was considered dull by his 
parents, and it may be inferred that this opinion had something 
to do with his destination for the Church as a profession that 
could offer an easy berth. | 

It proved, therefore, a subject of astonishment when the boy was 
found to be pursuing his studies with assiduity and profit. With | 
an earnest conception of the holiness of his calling and a heartfelt | 
devotion to the Church of his birth, young Sedlnitzky absorbed 
himself in the contemplation of the mysteries of religion, and 
sought to work out to his own mind a full idea of their nature. 
He gives in these pages an interesting analysis of his own feelings 
during this period, the manner and the mode of his conceptions, 
how he solved the weighty problems that rose before his earnestly- 
seeking mind, and how he left the Breslau seminary a young 
man trustfully believing in the absolute excellence of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with an exalted conception of priestly duties ; 
but withal (and this ever was the great characteristic of his 
nature) with a thoroughly mild, charitable, loving type of piety, 
that never contracted a taint of sacerdotal pride or fanatical 
asperity. It is not any extraordinary acuteness of mental faculties 
which makes Bishop Sedlnitzky so interesting, but it is this per- 
vading quality of undimmed candour, of single-minded sincerity, 
that shrank with the instinct of simple innocence from casuistry, 
and guided itself in all the relations of life through the 
limpid medium of a conscience as unassuming as it was child- | 
like in purity. The following is a characteristic example of 
his simple nature. Sedlnitzky, having heard of a society for the 
diffusion of the Scriptures amongst Christians of all denomina- 
tions, was so much struck by the scheme that he determined to 
become a member, with the view of disseminating New Testaments 
among the people in Silesia. He communicated his intention to 
the Bishop, who did not disapprove. But very soon he found 
himself in hot water with the Chapter; his conduct was inveighed 
against as unecclesiastical, the copies of the Scriptures stopped, and 
it became even a question whether he would not be removed from 
the Secretaryship to the Vicar-General’s Office, an appointment to 
which he had been named on his having completed his course of 
studies. ‘The secularisation of endowments and the suppression 
of religious corporations had deprived Sedlnitzky of his prefer- 
ments, but he had, on the other hand, shown abilities which 
secured him compensatory promotion, and so, in addition to the 
before-named Secretaryship, he was appointed to the Board, which 
under the President of the province administered the educational 
establishments, a post he retained down to his elevation to the see 
in 1830. This was, no doubt, the chief period of his life when 
Sedlnitzky’s experiences were of a kind to exercise a capital 
influence on his subsequent opinions. 

Silesia has a mixed population, the Protestants being numeri- 
cally the majority. Both Catholic and Protestant schools were at 
that time under one Board, the members, without distinction of 
faith, having a voice in all educational matters. It was a system 
not unlike the one started in Ireland as regards the composition of 
the directing body. Sedlnitzky’s candid eye at once recognised , 


how little it would be to the general interest of education 
to foment conflicts between the ecclesiastical and the ciyif 
element, and also that the Protestant establishments were 
as a rule more efficient. His efforts were directed to obviate 
embroilment with the Government, and to secure for “ Catholic 
Gymnasia that they should fully equal in scientific respects the 
advantages of the Protestant.” He was thus led to consider more 
closely the Protestant system, both in conversation with members 
of that community and in the study of writings. His fair spirit 
readily recognised the sincere piety of many Protestants, and while 
Sedlnitzky still held stoutly by the special excellence of the sacer- 
dotal principles residing in the Roman Church, he enjoyed inter. 


|course with the practical Christianity of many schismatics, 


notably of the well-known Steffens, in the views of whom and 
others he recognised ‘a great unison with those of our greatest 
and devoutest German and French Church-writers of the last 
century.” There was at that time still a not inconsiderable and 
a not undistinguished school of Catholic divines in Germany, 
who were imbued with a mellow and genuine Christian 
spirit of charity—Sailer was perhaps their most conspicu- 
ous representative—men who, though pervaded with a deep 
conviction in the substantive doctrines of their Church, were 
quite sensible of the abuses that had crept into the system and 
of the need for reform. But the younger element of Ultra- 
montane fanaticism was also daily waxing in strength, and 
driving before it the forces of a less acrid spirit of ecclesiasticism, 
and so it was to Sedlnitzky a source of grief to see the Jesuits 
again reviving, and the resources of organisation more and more 
systematically expended on behalf of what he felt to be unsound 
institutions and questionable practices. ‘These Roman efforts met, 
however, with not inconsiderable opposition. A number of the 
Silesian clergy, men of unimpeachable character,—Father Theiner, 
the late Archivist of the Vatican, was one—publicly agitated in 
favour of abolition of celibacy, and the use of German in- 
stead of Latin in the liturgy; and Sedlnitzky, as a man 
known for temperate views, was selected by the Government 
to stand between these innovators and the Prince-Bishop, 


'who, in accordance with Roman orders, was disposed to 


inflict on them signal punishments, a task that demanded no 
small tact. The reflection left upon his mind was, however, one 
of foreboding. ‘ It became clear to me that, with the increased 
power of the Roman See, with help of the Curia, the Jesuits, and 
diplomacy, the Apostolical order founded by God in His Church 
was in danger of being once more overthrown, to the detriment 
of the peace of the Church, of the Christian State, and the 
Christian Family.” 

The libera] line taken by Sedlnitzky on various occasions, it 
might bave been thought, would have rendered him unfit for 
promotion at the hands of the powers more and more in the 
ascendant in the Church. Nevertheless, on the demise of the 
Prince-Bishop, he was at once chosen Administrator of the See 
by the Chapter, and after an interval unanimously elected 
Bishop-Designate by the same body, in concurrence with 
the wishes of the Government,—nor does there seem to 
have been any difficulty in obtaining the Pope’s confirma- 
tion. But this triumph was soon disturbed by hostile machi- 
nations. ‘The party that favoured Ultramontane opinions lost no 
time in imputing to the new Prince-Bishop sentiments he was 
absolutely innocent of, and in beginning a series of underground 
intrigues against his episcopal authority. Before long this 
purpose was mightily promoted by circumstances connected with 
the conflict between the State and the Roman See in the matter 
of mixed marriages, in reference to which the Prince-Bishop pur- 
sued a line that drew down upon him the ire of uncompromising 
Romanism. 1t had been the unvarying custom in Silesia for the 
Church to solemnise mixed marriages without exacting any con- 
tract that the issue must be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith. ‘This happened not merely in virtue of civil enactments 
successively by the Austrian and the Prussian authorities, but also 
in virtue of a brief of- Benedict XIV. to the Bishop of Breslau, 
expressly assenting to the practice in Silesia of an arrangement 
demanded by the exigencies of the situation. Accordingly,. 
Sedlnitzky’s predecessor never had thought of breaking through 
the established custom, and he himself, though considering mixed 
marriages not desirable in themselves, was still less disposed to 
modify a practice which had become general, and could be pro- 
hibited only to the serious disturbance of the recognised relations. 
ina population so largely mixed. ‘The new Bishop, therefore, con- 
tinued to administer his diocese in this respect, without attending 
to the spirit of Papal allocutions that were not directly addressed 
to him, until at last a missive from Rome reached him in a 
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singularly eccentric manner. The Prussian law sanctioned at that | charged with an acridity all the more grating by the side of 


time no communication between the Pope and Bishops through 
any other channel than that of the Ministry of State. No Papal 
brief was allowed to have any official force in Prussia unless so trans- 
mitted. One morning, however, the Bishop received a sealed 
parcel from a countess well known to him, within which was 
another letter from another lady of high rank with whom he had but 
aslight acquaintance. On opening this he found enclosed what 
purported to be a brief of Gregory XVI., reprimanding him 
severely for his innovations, notably for his favouring the 
Hermesian philosophy (which was a thoroughly untrue charge, 


it having always been a point with Sedluitzky to dissent strongly 


from this doctrine, though he did sympathise afterwards with 
Giinther), and for his continuing to permit the celebration 
of mixed marriages. 
panied by any previous inquiry into the charges uttered, 
and followed up by a missive of equal vehemence from the 
Nuncio at Vienna, was conclusive of a foregone decision. 
Sedlnitzky felt that here there was a determination that would 
not be moved, and all that he had to do was to acquiesce, 
if be cared to continue his episcopal office, in the views of 
those who represented the authority of the Church. But this 
his conscience would not allow him to do, and so he resolved to 
tender his resignation. The Government, however, through whom, 
according to the legal course, he transmitted his reply to the Pope, 
besought him to suspend this step, and accordingly he contented 
himself with a calmly dignified defence of his conduct, in which 
he rebutted point by point the charges made against him. After 
an interval of six months, the Pope replied in a brief even more 


_ to the promotion of education and the study of theology. 


The tone of this document, unaccom- | 
’ | 


| 


bitter than the first, in which he actually insinuated that Sed- | 


lnitzky should resign. ‘This was more than enough. ‘The Prince- 
Bishop at once proceeded to Berlin to resign his dignity into the 
hands of the King, who had just acceded to the throne. The 
interview between the Sovereign and the prelate was curious. 
The former, in his impulsive temperament, wished to maintain 
him notwithstanding the Pope, and fancied his representations 
would cow the spirit of the Vatican. But the Bishop knew his 
world more thoroughly, and calmly persisted in his resolution. 
The King was deeply moved by his earnest words, and unable to 
controvert the Bishop’s argument, accepted his resignation, but 
named him an active member of his Privy Council, with the full 
salary of a Minister. 

Twenty-three years elapsed after this retirement before the 
former Prince-Bishop of Breslau completed the course of his reli- 
gious development by a final profession of Protestantism. Like all 
he did, this step was performed quietly and with the unobtrusive 
silence of one who never courted attention. His residence was Ber- 
lin, where he assiduously performed his duties as Privy Councillor. 
His interests were continually centred in the promotion of educa- 
tional establishments, and he devoted the greater portion of his 
means to the foundation or enlargement of such, particularly for 
the advancement of theological studies. More and more the course 
things took in the Roman Church under the inspiration of Pius 
IX. drove him out of sympathy with the religious body of 
which he had been baptised a member. Not the least interesting 
portion of the present volume are letters written during these 
later years, which contain judgments on many passing events, espe- 
cially in reference to the Church. Two features are particu- 
larly remarkable in them ; first, the sustained theological interest 
as distinguished from a secular tone of thought that throughout 
marks Sedlnitzky’s utterances; and secondly, the entire absence 
of that invidious acrimony which so largely distinguishes the 
sentiments of converts. ‘To the end of his life Sedlnitzky retained 
the same spirit of unobtrusive charity and unaffected devoutness 
which had characterised him at the outset. is nature bore 
throughout the emphatic stamp of goodness, of genuine con- 
scientiousness, of a sense of dutifulness that never swerved and 
never got blunted. At last the Roman Catholic prelate, once 
Prince-Bishop of the largest see in Germany, that stretches from 
the Bohemian frontier to the Baltic, yielded to the slow convic- 
tion of long reflection. One Sunday morning, April 12, 1863, he 
slipped into the Frederick Werder Church, and partook with the 
faithful of the Communion. ‘The event is described in a letter by 
the officiating clergyman, who had not been apprised of the com- 
municant he was to administer to. (Quiet as had been the step, 
it could not fail to be known, even if Sedlnitzky had cared to dis- 
guise it, and soon his successor in the see, the same who at the 
Council figured in the opposition, but since has been forward with 
excommunications against his former colleagues in opinion, ad- 
dressed him a letter, to be found in this volume, of which it | 


can only be said that its apostolical unction is singularly |4 


! 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
} 


| 


Sedlnitzky’s simple reply. He now continued to reside in 
Berlin, living mostly with his relatives, the Harrach family, en- 
gaged to the last in earnestly attending to whatever had reference 
There 
are many letters in this volume that give a suflicient insight into 
the constant sympathetic interest felt by the genial old man in the 


great religious, social, and political movements he lived to see ; 
, and they show how to the end his mind retained the vigour of its 


mellow and charitable fellow-feeling for the development of genuine 
progress and earnest work. ‘The great war with France deeply stirred 
the patriotic fibres of the old man’s heart. He lived to see the 
victorious termination of the struggle for his country. “ May 
Germany continue united, aud become a land of peace and 
devoutness, never forgetful of what the Lord has done for it, and 
what it owes to Him,” was his last recorded utterance. A few 
days after he died of congestion of the brain, on 25th March, 
1871, surrounded by a few attached friends, who deeply mourned 
the loss of the sincere and upright man. ‘To represent Sed- 
Initzky as possessing an intellect of superior acuteness would be to 
give an exaggerated conception of his mind. What makes him so 
interesting an object is the solidity of his character rather than 
any keenness of his qualities. If consistency be indeed a faculty of 
worth, if to have so deep a sense of truth that no consideration of 
self-interest, or pride, or vanity could induce to deny it, or even 
veil it ever so little, be verily a quality deserving of commenda- 
tion,—then indeed some recognition is due to the memory of this 
most unaffectedly conscientious man, who spontaneously divested 
himself without a murmur of an exalted dignity because conscience 
forbade his imitating the general subserviency of his fellow pre- 
lates to the mischievous inspirations of an ecclesiastical faction. 


MRS. OLIPHANT'S “ AT HIS GATES.”* 
Mrs. Ouipu Ant certainly does not owe the high rank which she 
holds among the novelists of the day to any excellence in her 
plots. Salem Chapel, one of the best things of the kind which 
this generation has seen, was spoilt, as far as spoiling was possible, 
by the absurd melodrama with which the story was wound up ; 
and the merits of At /lis Gates are certainly not enhanced by any 
skill in the construction of the narrative. The course of the story 
is such that for the most part no sagacity is required to foresee it ; 
the one incident that is intended for a surprise will probably have 
been anticipated by nine readers out of ten, while at the same 
time it is so improbable that a writer of eminence ought to con- 
sider it beyond the limits of legitimate art. Let Mrs. Oliphant. 
reflect how very seldom it has happened in real life that men sup- 
posed to be dead have returned to disturb or to set right the 
course of events. In the fugitive productions of the stage, 
intended to please uncultured audiences with strong effects, such 
reappearances may be allowed, though even here they have passed 
into a jest ; but in a work of bigh art and intended to live, such as 
we have a right to expect from Mrs. Oliphant’s pen, they are 
wholly out of place. ‘The poverty of such work is all the more 


| conspicuous, when we see it in contrast with the subtle drawing of 


character in which here, as elsewhere, Mrs. Oliphant shows a. 
superlative skill. 


At His Gates is a story of the times. ‘There are reasons why the 


' novelist as well as the historian should avoid contemporary sub- 
| jects, by which we mean the events of the day, not the 


life, for this latter is his natural province, out of which he 
does not commonly travel with success. But to the events 
he, like the historian, stands too near, and so fails to 
see them in their due perspective. Few readers, for instance, 
will differ from us when we say that the genius of Mr. Charles: 
Reade has lost something by being directed to subjects 
which are too closely connected with personal or party interests 
to admit of a genuinely artistic treatment. Mrs. Oliphant chooses. 
as the central incident of her story the great catastrophe of the 
Overend and Gurney failure. Robert Drummond, an artist, not. 


' of the highest rank, but so far successful that he can lay by money, 


is induced by a relative of his wife to invest his savings and to 
take a part in the direction of ‘ Rivers’ Bank,” a joint-stock 
affair, which has taken over the business of an old-established house- 
of high reputation, but worse than doubtful means. Drummond, 
of course, knows nothing of business, and lets the recklessness or 
fraud of his colleagues go on without a check. At the end of afew 
years comes the inevitable crash. The artist, unable to bear the 
disgrace, throws himself into the Thames and, so at least the 


* At His Gates: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 yols. London; Tinsley Brothers. 
872. 
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manager wishes the public to believe, takes with him the| nothing to be desired. At His Gates will hardly increase her 
falsified account-books—with which the shareholders had been | reputation, because it does not show advance where advance wag 
deceived. The wealthy cousin who had suggested the venture, | needed, but it is a work which displays all the literary skill and 
but had himself withdrawn from the speculation in good time to | all the admirable sense and sagacity which the public know her to 


escape thecatastrophe, comes forward to offer to the widow a refuge ; | possess. 
an offer which from sheer necessity she accepts, and which brings 
her to his gates. The usual love complications, without which no FLEURANGE.* 
novel is considered to be complete, now begin. A childish friend- a _— i 
ship between the widow's daughter and the gon of the great house | M4DAME AucusTuS CRAVEN is an accomplished writer, in a style 
grows into an attachment, of which, of course, the wealthy father | which has not its exact counterpart among English authors, and 
profoundly disapproves ; the daughter, on the other hand, uncon- | Which is in certain respects off the line of general English sym. 
sciously, or, perhaps we should say, half unconsciously, interferes | pathies. This failure of contact does not arise from the distaste, 
with the projects which the parvenu's ambition has formed for the | which os is difficult to surmount, natarally inspired by * goody ' 
marriage of his daughter. But the Nemesis is at hand. The fate | novels in a language in which morality and dulness in fiction are 
too often united, for Madame Craven’s works are not ‘goody.’ 


of Rivers’ bank overtakes, in a still worse form, the man who | * pis : : 
had seemed to bave so cleverly escaped from that catastrophe. | /hey are profoundly religious, but they strike deeper into human 


Mr. Burton—for that is his name—is found to be a fraudulent | ®#ture, they touch more subtly-sounding chords than those which 
bankrupt, and escapes from the hands of justice only by the inter- | 2° stirred by our English ‘ religious’ novel- writers. If they fail 
vention of the woman whom he had bereaved aud had insulted by | © charm so entirely as we feel they ought to do, in right of their 
his condescending charity. The rest of the story we shall leave | skill and completeness, it is because they are pitched too high for 
the reader to discover for himself, only noting the curious re- | the frame of mind in which one usually sets about reading fiction, 


semblance in character and fortune (save that he does not meet | [bey are too ideal, they all rise into regions of lofty seutiment ; 
with the same stern poetical justice) between Mrs. Oliphant’s Mr, | into which one follows with docile delight the poet or essayist, but 
Golden, bank manager and villain, and Carker in Dombey and Son. | !#88 in the wake of the novelist, unable to conquer the vague 
We should, however, also say that there is a secondary plot in the | Téluctance of which one feels ashamed. This is not an effect 
story of Robert Haldane, a Dissenting minister, rendered helpless | Which obscures the reader's judgment, on the contrary, feeling 
by paralysis, whose little fortunes have been involved in the ruin | that it reflects rather on himself than on the book, he is scrupulous 
of “ Rivers,” and who also shares the bounty of the great Mr. | in his acknowledgment of every merit ; and slow to expect that his 
Burton. Mrs. Oliphant delights in describing with gentle satire | 0Pition, which is rather a feeling, will be shared. 

the doings of Dissenting communities. Some of her happiest| /lewrange, Madame Augustus Craven's latest work, has gone 
sketches deal with this subject, and most readers will think | through nine editions, so that its popularity in her own country is 
that this is not the least interesting or least skilfully written | at least equal to that of her cit d'une Sur, which, as a biography, 
part of At His Gates, though its connection with the story | was as vaguely distasteful, as strange in its flavour as this novel. In 
is of the very slightest kind. Mr. Haldane himself, with a | alluding to the high-flown sentiment of that work, it is necessary 
heart far too large for the trammels of his sect, his mother to explain that no intention of charging the writer with the least 
and sister, so narrow-minded, but so loyally devoted to him; | insincerity or even conscious exaggeration exists, but only the in- 
the kindly, pompous patron; and the minister who resolves to | tention of conveying what it is which also makes it difficult to enjoy 
be “‘ faithful” to his somewhat lax-thinking brother, but some- | the reading of Flewrange, though the story is fairly interesting, well 
how never finds the opportunity, are all admirable sketches. So, | constructed, and carefully finished. ‘The effusivenessof the de la Fer- 


though touched with but a few lines, is the Rector of the parish | ronays family expends itself on realities, and,—though one wearies 
| of it a little, and wonders at it not a little, especially on occasions 


where Mrs. Drummond lives in the days of her widowhood, the | 

Liberal clergyman, ‘* who piqued himself on his Radicalism except | When the very depth of the perfectly sincere emotions experienced 
when he happened to come in contact with Radicals,” and who by the persons with whom the narrative deals would seem to us 
‘was very great in education, though he left the parish schools | to render phrases and demonstration impossible, —it is not silly. We 
chiefly to his wife.” It is not too much to say that the , do not get an idea that those enthusiastic people were at all foolish, 
best parts of the book have no connection, at least, no | and for their elevated and absorbing piety, while we are not at- 
necessary connection with the story. ‘This, as has been said, turns | tracted by its dramatic and pictorial aspects, we feel the pro- 
on the folly of an artist mixivg himself up with affairs which he | foundest respect. ‘Ihe novel is less happy in this respect than the 
is incapable of understanding. But the really fine thing in the | biography. ‘The absence of humour on the author's part makes itself 
representation of Robert Drummond and his wife is the painful | felt more plainly as a want in the fiction than in the biography, 
conflict in the woman’s soul between her love and loyalty to her | and thus the sustained high flight is more difficult to follow. 
husband and the keen sense of his mediocrity in art. In the midst | Fleurange is not a wise person, though she is eminently vir- 
of sundry trifling social ambitions there “had risen up, she knew not | tuous, devoted, pious, and refined. Her character is almost im- 
how, a passionate, obstinately ideal soul. Verhaps at first her | possibly perfect on its moral side, considering its intellectual 
thirst for fame had been but another word for social advancement | defects. ‘The moral attributes with which she is conspicuously 
and distinction in the world, but that feeling had changed by endowed are not cognate to the fanciful weakness, the ready 
means of the silent anguish which had crept on her as bit by bit Yielding to imagination, in short, the downright silliness which 
she understood her husband's real weakness. Love in her opened, it leads her to form the attachment that gives her an opportunity 
did not blind, her eyes. Her heart cried out for excellence, for for their exercise. The reader is more provoked with Fleurange 
power, for genius in the man she loved; and with this longing for her unconsciousness of her cousin’s love than sympathetic with 
there came a hundred subtle sentiments which she did not under- her inevitable disappointment in Count de Walden. A girl- 
stand, and which worked and fermented in her without any will of heroine in a French novel is a rarity almost as great as a French 
hers. Along with the sense that he was no genius, there rose an novel which girls may read with profit, and therefore Fleurange is 
unspeakable remorse and hatred of herself who had found it out ; interesting ; but her attraction is that of an abstract being, —she is 
and along with her discontent came a sense of her own weakness 20t real, she does not live. She wants brain to balance the senti- 
—a growing humility which was a pain to her, and against ment which constantly inspires her, she is perfectly well-meaning, 
which her pride fought stoutly, keeping, up to this time, but the author fails to perceive that the enthusiastic, devoted, 
the upper hand—and a regretful, self-reproachful, half-adora- deeply pious girl is a cause of anxiety, trouble, and very laborious 
tion of her husband and his goodness, produced by the very con- exertion, which they cannot in any sense afford, toa number of 
sciousness that he was not so strong nor s0 great as she had hoped.” excellent people who surround her with observance, admiration, 
So, too, the character of the millionaire’s wife, Mrs. Burton, is finely and indulgence, neither very salutary or altogether reasonable. 
drawn, while there is nothing in it that materially helps the The Flower-Angel plays up to her name, but, we suspect, any 
dénouement of the story. That would have moved on just the °Pdinary young lady who should give people so much trouble, 
eame as if we had had in her place a person quite different | ©Ve? with the best intentions, and while inspired with the highest 
from that which Mrs. Oliphant so well describes,—the cold 424 most poetical sentiments, would be voted a nuisance by her 
worldly woman with the clear intuitions, the intellectual family and friends. Greatly superior as she is to most French 
integrity, so to speak, that forbid her to be otherwise than just. writers in purpose, in style, in morals, and in taste, Madame 
We may connect this peculiarity with the defect which we began Craven fails where they all fail, iu investing her typical female 
by attributing to Mrs. Oliphant. ‘lo employ the common meta- characters with simplicity. ‘There is a similar failure in the 
phor from art, she does not compose well, though she paints many portrait of the model cousin, Clement Dornthal. He is too much 
portions of her work with a vivacity and force which leave | * Flieurange. Par Madame Augustus Craven. Paris: Didier et Cie. 
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of a souffre-douleur; we are constantly told of his talent and his | 
mapliness, but we are not convinced, he is no more substantial in | 
his worth than Count de Walden in his worthlessness. | 
The charm and the success of this book are to be found 
outside of the leading personages of the story—in a delightful | 
sketch of the Imperial Court of Russia at the accession of | 
Nicholas I.—an ingenious complication of events, which brings 
the actors in the sad domestic drana of which Fleurange is the 
heroine, into relation with the conspiracy imputed to the Archduke 
Constantine ;—the description of a journey from Frankfort to St. 
Petersburgh, which testifies to the writer’s skill by filling the 
reader with mingled dreariness and excitement, —and the episode of 
la Mére Madeleine. ‘The last is a remarkable study for its touch- 
ing and eloquent beauty, and of a life-likeness which contrasts with | 
the purely ideal creations of the book. It is also a complete anti- 
thesis to Victor Hugo’s portrait of Bishop Myricl. A doubtless un- 
intentional antithesis, because there is not the faintest touch of 
controversy in Madame Craven’s work ;—she writes, except for a 
passing allusion to the Greek schism, asif she bad never heard of the | 
existence of any creed except that of the Roman Catholic Church; | 
—but exceedingly striking, and full of the fine distinction between 
sound Christian charity and the defective or even immoral generosity 
with which Victor Hugoinvests hisimaginary bishop. La Mére Made- 
leine is a being before whom the least reverent must feel reverence, 
and the hardest heart soften; but it is not only in this sense, not 
only as a true, living creature in a mimic world that the sketch | 
of this ‘‘ religious” is charming; it is valuable as an exposition, 








| 


o? 
clear, unquestionable, and above suspicion, of the meaning at- 
tached by the Catholic Church to ‘religious vocation.” Here is 
la Mére Madeleine’s explanation, given to Fleurange under circum- 
stances which might have led to her rashly entering upon a | 
conventual life :— 

“*Savez-vous ceque c'est qu’une vocation ?’ dit elle, tiés-lentement. 
Fleurange hesita. ‘Jo croyais le savoir,’ dit eile, ‘mais yous me le 
demandez d'une maniéro qui me fait maintenant penser que je 
Yignore. Je vais vous lapprendre; une vocation,’ poursuivit 
la Mére Madeleine, tandis que son regard s’éclarait d’une lumiére 
gue Fleurange n’y avait jamais vue;—c’est aimer Dieu plus 
ce qu’on aime ici-bas la créature de co monde la plus aimée ; 
c'est n’avoir jamais pu donner 4 rien et & personne sur la terre 
mn amour qui approche de celui-la; c'est avoir senti l’impulsion do 
toutes nos facultés nous incliner vers lui seul; enfin’, poursuivit-elle, 
tandis que ses yeux semblaient pénétrer bien au dela du ciel visible 
surel quel ils étaient attaclés; c’est avoir compris, dés cetto vie, qu'il 
est Zout, tout pour nous, dans le pas+é, le présent, l'avenir, dans co 
monde, et hors de ce monde, a jamais, et 2 l’exclusion de tout ce qui 
n’est pas lui!’ ‘Ma chére mére,’ disait enfin Fleurange, ‘il 
n'est pas sans doute donné & tous de ressentir un tel amour pour 
Dieu, surtout de l'aimer ainsi, lui seul, ici-bas. Mais, le sacrifice 
accepté et voulu de toutes les affections et de toutes les joies de la 
terre, n’est ce pas un holocauste digne ainsi de lui étre offert ?’—Les 
yeux de la Mére Madeleine reprirent la calme douceur de leur expres- 
sion naturelle.—‘ Oui, assuiément, et ce n’est pas Ji se que j'ai voulu 
mettre en doute.’ ‘Toutefois, ce n’est pas la cet appel irre- 
sistible de Dieu, qui se nomme une vraie vocation; et ce que je veux 
vous dire, ma Fleurange, c’est ceci: telle que je vous conuais (et qui 
Vous connait mieux que moi?) vous étes une de celles que Dieu cit 
appelées ainsi, s'il efit voulu quo votre vie lui fit consacrée dans un 
cloitre, mais & n’cest pas vous qui devez vous vouer A lui par décourage- 
ment, par désenchantement du bonheur de ce monde.” 

The true life, the best and wisest beauty of this book, are to be | 
found in its episodes; its simplest, most natural scenes are those 
with which it closes; its most memorable sentence is its last,— 
“La vie ne peut jamais étre tout-d-fait heureuse, parcequ’elle 
n’est pas le ciel, ni tout-d-fait malheureuse, parcequ’elle en est le 
chemin.” 

A translation of this novel into English by Miss Bowles, to 
whom we were indebted for the English version of Le Récit d une 
Seur, entitled ‘* A Sister's Story,” has just appeared.* It is a per- 
fectly executed translation, faithful to the original, without stiff- 
ness or servility, aud thoroughly informed with its spirit, its polish, 
and its grace. 


+ 
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THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY.+ 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
PassinG from the political to the social aspect, we find much 
which, if not altogether new or original, has the rare merit of 
being perfectly true ; and to the majority of readers who have 
never been in China, a great part of what Mr. Medhuret has to 
tell them will, we imagine, have all the charm of novelty. When he 
takes us through the streets of a Chinese city, translating as he goes 
the quaint titles and advertisements inscribed in gold characters 
on the signboards and silk banners of the shops, it is impossible 
not to feel both interested and amused. From the Restaurant 
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advertising ‘‘ Limitless production and feasts prepared & la 
Tartare or & la Chinvise,” or the delicacies of the season, “+ sea- 
slugs smothered in vermicelli and trimmed with finely-shred 
ham,” we pass on with a faint shudder to the next announce- 
meut of further luxuries in ‘‘ famous wine from over the seas,”— 
** Champagne,” no doubt warranted to be effervescent, and ‘*Sherry” 
which never saw Spain; while the next shop offers ‘‘ drugs from 





| every province in the Empire,”—as an antidote, it is to be hoped, 


to both. ‘The kinship of the whole human race receives fresh 
evidence in the family likeness of the advertisements put forth by 
the Chinese, and especially in the way which quacks and vendors 
of specifics adapt their promises to the weakness and gullibility of 
their victims. 

Advertising, we are told, although very generally had recourse 


| to in China, is confined to different classes of business, such as 


those of druggists, eating-houses, lodging-houses, doctors, theatricad 
In fact it is not con- 
sidered quite the thing to advertise, on the principle that “good 
wine needs no bush.” ‘lhe exceptions, however, to this rule 
appear to be numerous. One concern, styling itself a ** benefit 


| to society,” undertakes to prescribe gratis for those who are poor 
| and feeble, and promises to attack all kinds of diseases with suc- 


cess in an inconceivably brief space of time, provided always that. 
the afflicted will swallow the drugs and pills dispensed by the 
concern. Another druggist invites the public to swallow 
‘pills manufactured out of a whole stag slanghtered with purity 
of purpose on a propitious day.” Second-sight also finds its 


| professors, and the circular mirror is called into play precisely 
| as it isamong the modern Eyyptians. 


Lecturers give readinge— 
not generally from their own works, however—but from the 
history of the ‘‘ Three Kingdoms,” a chronicle of a favourite era 


|in the Chinese history, which teems with martial and romantic 


Such scraps of the ancient history of the country, 
rendered piquant by the insertion of comical and often indelicate 
passages in the story of the heroes and heroines, form favourite sub- 
jects for the drama in China. Decidedly there is nothing new 
under the sun,—and all mankind are brothers, with but one stock 
of ideas both for Kast and West. ‘here is a sad want of origin- 
ality and variety in the vices as in the virtues of different races, 
Mr. Medhurst gives 
us a glimpse into the opium-smoking dens, aud forthwith weare 
asked to look to our own beershops and gin-palaces, and mark 
the similarity of vices and their consequences. Llere is the Chinese 
presentment :— 


“The dens in which the drug is doled out to its victims, although 
numerous enough in every city, are not easily distinguishable, its vendors 
not having yet got over the fear of penal consequences, which, until the 
import and sale of opium were legalised, always attended any connection 
with the traffic. The vice, therefore, has not the concomitants of glitter 
and gewgaw to assist in attracting its victims, which are found associated 
with the similar bane of drinking in our own country Although 
situated in a main thoroughfare with pretentious shops and buildings on 
either hand, the opium den is usually remarkable for the mean filthy 
front which it presents to tho street, and the only sign or mark which 
betokens its existence to the uninitiated is a diminutive dirty paper- 
lantern over the doorway, bearing the inscription ‘As you like it,’ or 
sometimes the announcement ‘Foreign Earth’ is ventured upon in smalb 
characters upon a card stuck in a window. A step further over the 
thresliold reveals a dilapidated paper screen or two, placed athwart the 
room so as to cut off the interior, as far as possible, from outer observa- 
tion. On tho other sido of these screens, in a murky dark atmosphere, 


| lie the smokers stretched upon a dozen wretched platforms, in all stages- 


of indulgence, whilst two or three foul, ragged attendants stoop in 
corners over pans of the seething mixture preparing it for consumption. 
When ready for use it has the appearance of treacle, and is of the con- 
sistency of melting india-rubber. In this condition itis presented to the 


| smoker, who with the end of a silver skewer twists up a small quantity 


about the size of a pea, which he places in the minute aperture on the 
top of his pipe-bowl, and then, holding it to the flame of the lamp, he 
sucks up the fumes...... The effect upon tho individual, when 


| indulged in habitually and to excess, is certainly debasing, and there is, 


perhaps, no vicious habit from which complete recovery is more diffi- 
cult. At the same time I would caution the reader against an unquali- 


| fied acceptance of the tales of horror one hears and reads of in connection 


with opium-smoking in China. How that, for instance, every fifth, or 
tenth, or twentieth, or even fortieth man in the empire is a victim to 
the habit ; how that the opium hells are as abundant as the provision 
shops, and crowded day and night with hundreds of infatuated wretches 
hurrying to their ruin; how that skeletons haunt the streets, and whole 
families, beggared by drugged husbands and fathers, may be seen dying 
in the highways and fields; and so on. There are opium dens no doubt, 
and quite numerous enough to sadden the philanthropic observer, and 
the victims which the drug drags to misery and death are also, alas? 
beyond all counting. But what is the vice, or where the country, of 
which the same may not be said with equal or approximate truth? 
Indeed, were I asked to state candidly in which part of the world I 
thought the effects of vicious indulgence are more outwardly observable, 
socially speaking, I certainly should not name China. Statistics on the 
subject cannot be relied on. It is known to a chest how much Indian- 
grown drug is imported into the country, but thero is no means of 
estimating the quantity of native opium produced, and I do not believe 
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that there is any person sufficiently informed on the subject to be able to 
state, with any approach to accuracy, what proportion the smokers of 
the drug bear to the general population. The most that can be asserted 
with truth, is that the vice is a general one, more especially prevalent in 
districts near the sea-coast and great commercial centres, that a con- 
siderable proportion of its victims indulge to an excess ruinous to health 
and prospects, and that it has been gaining ground upon the people 
with rapid strides during the past few years. It is, at any rate, a matter 
of congratulation that a Chinaman confines his indulgence to opium- 
smoking, and that drink does not add to the vicious chains by which he 
is enslaved. A ray of hope, too, for the Chinese may be found in the 
fact, which I have bofore stated, that the indigenous cultivation of the 
drug is gaining ground, for the material being much inferior to that 
imported from India, it is just possible that the depreciation may have 
the effect in the end of decreasing the taste for the article, or that the 
more general use of it that must ensue may rouse the public to a more 
earnest sense of the ruinous results attending its indulgence, and, as a 
consequence, to a determined effort of resistance to its seductive 
influences.” 

We consider this a very truthful and correct estimate, and a fair 
summary of the whole question of opium versus tobacco, intoxi- 
cating drinks, and all the hundred other forms in which narcotics 
and stimulants combined, lend their influence to debase and 
brutalise mankind. In passing our condemnation upon all excess, 
however, it is not to be forgotten that stimulants and narcotics as 
a elass must meet some common want of our nature, and must, 
therefore, serve some useful end. It is impossible otherwise to 
believe that the Creator would have not only sown broadcast 
over the earth the plants from which they come, nearly as plenti- 
fully and quite as widely scattered over the globe as articles of food 
—due regard being had to proportional quantities required—but 
have given to man the faculty of discovering, by the most recon- 
dite processes, how narcotic and stimulant principles may be pro- 
duced from plants otherwise innocuous or simply poisonous. ‘The 
only inference is that they meet acommon want, and have preserva- 
tive and sanitary uses as well as capacities for evil in their abuse,— 


as certainly as oil which fatteneth and wine which maketh glad the | 


heart of man. In one form or other, in beverages and infusions 
innumerable, in substance and in smoke, to be eaten, drunk, or 
inhaled, where are they not to be found? From the thorn-apple of 
the Andes and slopes of the Himalayas, the coco-leaf of Peru—the 
tobacco of Central America, the hemp and the betel-nut of Eastern 


Asia, the pepper-plant and kava of the South Sea Islands and the | 


Eastern Archipelago, the narcotic fungus of Siberia, the sedum of 
Northern Europe, have been supplied by nature with inexhaustible 
abundance. And they have been discovered by man, however 
cunningly hidden under protean forms, in every quarter of the 
globe, and by men in every stage of civilisation, as far back as 
history or tradition extends. The Kanaka of the South Sea 
Islands’ in all his primitive simplicity, as we are told by the 
* Earl and the Doctor,’ has solved the great question of how to 
get druuk on a piece of dry wood, without any foreign teaching 
or scientific culture. Whether there be anything essentially dif- 
erent from the rest in opium, leading to the conviction that this 
is the especially unclean thing, as we often see it represented 
—which, like pitch, no man may touch without being defiled, 
—without moral pollution and physical degradation—may 
safely be left to the common-sense of mankind to determine. 


Of the Chinese as a race numbering by every estimate some 300 or | 
400 millions, and covering a third of Asia for 20 degrees of | 
latitude, under every climate from the Tropics to the Siberian | 


Steppes, it may be truly averred that they are the most temperate 
and sober yet known. Until within the last century and a half, 
when the poppy first began to be cultivated for other than medicinal 
purposes, and to be imported later still from India, they seem to 
have known no stronger stimulants or narcotics than tobacco of 
the mildest kind, and tea—Samchu, a distillation from rice which 
is in common use, need hardly be classed, so rarely is it ever con- 


sumed in excess, even in the North, where in Europe, in similar | 


parallels of latitude, drunkenness is the besetting vice of whole 
populations. To this our author bears ample testimony. He says :— 


“Tt has been observed that drunkenness is not a Chinese failing; on 
the contrary, Iam happy to be able to bear witness that John China- 


man is a most temperate creature. During the whole course of my | 


many years’ residence in the country I do not remember to have seen a 
dozen instances of actual drunkenness. They do imbibe spirituous 
liquors manufactured out of rice and other cereals, but it is only 
occasionally at family gatherings, periodical festivals, friondly dinners, 
and such like occasions, and then they seldom get beyond flushed faces, 
and cheerful clamour. They seldom seem to take to drink as a habit. 
There are exceptions of course, but these are rare. A public-honse is 
an institution unknown. Weak tepid tea without the admixture of milk 
or sugar is the prevailing beverage of all classes, and teapots are placad 
within reach everywhere to gratify this habit at frequent intervals 
during the day. This is especially observable amongst mechanics, with 
whom, be the circumstances what they may, the teapot may be seen as 
a never-failing companion. Open tea-houses, somewhat on the principle 
of the Continental restaurant, abound in every street and public garden, 


anni 
and these are frequented not only by the thirsty passers-by, but by 
persons wishing to have a half-hour’s friendly or business chat. In some 
| of these public readers or lecturers may be found, for the attraction or 
| amusement of customers. In the summer months wealthy folk cause 
| huge pans of ready-made tea to be placed at the corner of streets or in 
| crowded thoroughfares, for the convenience of the poor; very much as 
| permanent drinking-fountains are now erected in our cities.” 
| Would that the same could be said of Christian nations of 
| Europe!—that they seldom take to drink as a habit, and a public. 
| house is an unknown institution.” 


| In perfect accordance with these facts is the character Mr. Med- 
/ hurst gives the people for many of the virtues which popular 
| Opinion in Europe is most prone to deny them, misled by the cur. 
| sory surveys of visitors, many of whom do not extend their field of 
observation beyond two or three seaports considerably deteriorated 
| by European contact and the drunkenness of the sailors. Sobriety, 
| honesty, intelligence, and genuine fidelity to engagements and 
| the obligations of trust and honour, such as their own code 
| imposes, are common characteristics. The description we here 
find of the servant class is one to make European householders, 
| and those in this country more especially, perkaps devoutly wish 
| that an importation of a few thousands with their native virtues 
| ° . . 
| could be obtained for home consumption. Indeed, if we may take 
| Mr. Medhurst’s thirty years’ experience as our guide, the capacity 
| of the Chinese to play a part in the labour question now distract. 
'ing European communities is by no means doubtful, or the 
| possibility of a recourse to such a reserve force altogether so 
visionary as at first sight might appear. We are told that,— 
“The phases of character in which the Chinese possess the most 
interest for us Western peoples are those which so peculiarly fit them 
for competing in the great labour market of the world. They are good 
agriculturists, mechanics, labourers, and sailors, and they possess all the 
intelligence, delicacy of touch, and unwearying patience which are 
necessary to render them first-rate machinists and manufacturers. They 
are, moreover, docile, sober, thrifty, industrious, self-denying, enduring, 
and peace-loving to a degree. They are equal to any climate, be it hot 
or frigid; all that is needed is teaching and guiding, combined with 
capital and enterprise, to convert them into the most efficient workmen 
| to be found on the face of the earth. In support of these assertions it ig 
only necessary to refer to our exporience of them in America, Australia, 
India, and the Eastern Archipelago. Wherever the tide of Chinese 
emigration has set in, there they have proved thomselves veritable work- 
ing bees, and made good their footing to the exclusion of less quiet, less 
exacting, less active, or less intelligent artizans and labourers. Even in 
China they have already proved their worth by helping to construct, 
under foreign superintendence, men-of-war of first-class workmanship 
and formidable proportions; and their artificors aro daily acquiring 
increased skill in the arsenals now in active work at Tientsin, Shanghae, 
and Foochow. Tho marvellous energy of which they are capable as 
mere labourers is moreover constantly exhibited at the port of Shanghae, 
where th ey have been known to accomplish the discharge of a ship in 
less time’ as I have been assured, than can be effected by dock-labourers at 
home, even with all the appliances of cranes and otherwise which these 
latter have at disposal. This remarkable aptitude shown by the Chinese 
for skilled as well as physical labour is worthy the serious attention of 
both employers and workmen in these days of strikes in every depart- 
ment of British skill and industry. If the Chinaman can thus compete 
with our artizans and working men in his native country, notwithstand- 
ing the many disadvantages which must attend the exercise there of his 
intelligence and strength, what will he not be ab!e to accomplish when 
encouraged and taught to rival a foreign antagonist on his own ground, 
| and at a more moderate rate of remuneration than the Jatter can afford 
'to demand? Should matters go on as they are now doing in England, 
the labouring and manufacturing classes must not wonder if they find 
themselves ere very long displaced and distanced by the hitherto des- 
pised, but none the less practical, useful, and labour-loving Chinaman.” 
In bringing to a close our account of Mr. Medhurst’s work, 
which will be found both instructive and amusing, if not 
either profound or exhaustive, we may say that we have been the 
more willing to draw attention to it at some length, because it is 
rare to find a work so unpretentious, both in form and substance, 
yet conveying so much valuable information,—free alike from 
exaggeration and error, aud in a field where hitherto those 
have been most frequent characteristics. We should have been 
glad to devote more space to Mr. Medhurst’s chapter of ‘‘ Con- 
cluding Remarks ” on foreign relations with China and the policy 
hitherto adopted in dealing with it. ‘They are well worthy of atten- 
tion, as the result of long experience and the intelligent study of a 
people too far removed from us by diversity of race and distance 
to be very fairly jalged by the majority of Europeans who can 
have no opportunities of personal observation, and are constantly 
liable to be misled by prejudicel misrepresentations and the 
flippancy of superficial writers. We would especially recommend 
to all who take any real interest in the present state of our 
relations with China, and the policy to be pursued, the 
sensible and temperate exposition of the actual position of affairs 
and the prevailing tendencies of the Chinese. It is the more 
worthy of attention, because whoever reads Mr. Medhurst’s little 
volume will see that he is no undiscriminating admirer of the 
Chinese as a nation, and still less is he either a partisan or apolo- 
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gist, making light of their inherent defects or slurring over the 
sees of their ruling classes, —which as a body must be considered 
antagonistic to all progress, and implacably hostile to the foreigner. 





WITHIN THE MAZE.* 
How grateful Mr. Bruce will be to Mrs. Henry Wood for laying 
her finger at once, in her own dexterous way, on so weak a point 
as Portland Prison, hitherto deemed so strong! It appears now | 
that no less than four prisoners escaped in almost as many months 
from its gloomy retirement, mistakenly supposed to be so conducive 
to that peace which springs from a certainty of not being inter- 
rupted, and to that entire cessation of the restlessness which is 
fostered by the expectation of an early return to the exciting 
haunts of men. It is true that one of these bold fugitives was 
retaken, and that two were killed in the endeavour to recapture 
them—as well as an unworthy warder, who was a party to the 
attempted flight—but such loss of life is not contemplated by 
Government, nor can we cheerfully afford to part with so much 
productive convict labour; and it will behove Mr. Bruce to look 
to his laurels, and see that this fortress, erroneously supposed to 
be impregnable, is put forthwith into good working order. He 
will do well, too, to give immediate instructions that the bodies of 
felons shall be identified before burial, as at present a culpable 
negligence obtains on this point, so that the remains of a common 
prisoner are buried as proxy for those of a baronet. Again, even if 
the remains are satisfactorily identified, they should not, we sub- 
mit, be handed over to relatives for sepulture ; and if we are not 
mistaken, the Home Secretary is responsible for a serious breach of 
the law in allowing this to be done. We demand that a convict for 
life shall be interred, as by statute provided, within the precincts 
of the gaol. In making these remarks in reference to these 
important and unexpected disclosures, we are aware that we are | 
not beginning at the beginning of the book which we are about to 
consider, but we shall be excused, when the imperativeness is con- 
sidered, of suggesting tothe Home Secretary the advantage he will de- 
rive from making an early appointment with Mrs. Wood, to master | 
the details doubtless in her possession ‘‘ from information which she 
has received.” To go back, then, to the events which led to these | 
startling revelations. ‘These events are marked bysome most singular | 











of insanity—presented herself before the court, waving aside the 
officers thereof, and being a very turbulent and uncontrolled 
person, made an uncalled-for statement ‘‘ calmly and respectfully ” 
in support of her theory,—a statement which, not being on oath, so 
won upon the judge, that though the cherished old domestic of 
the Andinnian family was compelled to testify to the deliberateness 
of the deed, and though Sir Adam himself assisted the court most 
cheerfully and courteously to find him guilty of intelligent and 
premeditated murder, his lordship—partly, no doubt, in gratitude 
for these services—strongly recommended him to mercy, and 
the Home Secretary eagerly commuted the capital sentence to 
imprisonment for life at Portland. Here, again, we think the 
Home Secretary may have exceeded his privileges. And one more 
suggestion for the greater security of the country we must be 
allowed to make to him,—that the warders of Portland Prison 
shall not be allowed to wander about the island after dark with 
women muffled in cloaks and hoods. We find that Sir Adam's 
escape was due to these little inadvertences. And here the novel 
proper commences. Sir Adam's majestic mother hates her only 
other son—the beautiful, brave, high-principled Karl—and 
always has done, because she could not nurse him when he was 
born ; but she thinks it wise to tell him of her plans for Adam's 
escape, and though he judges the scheme dangerous and wrong, 
he does not betray it, for being both brave and high-principled, 
he is quite unable at any time to frustrate or oppose the devices 
and plans of wife, mother, brother, or other of the numerous 
agents of folly who figure before him, and who are really entirely 
in his power. Perhaps after all he was not so high-principled, for 
we find later on, that when he knew that it was Adam’s wife who 
was insulted he *‘ almost held ” his brother ‘‘ justified,” regardless 
of the fact that the unfortunate medical student did not know. 
Karl's judgment and principle come out very remarkably in the 
events which follow. He hears that his brother is killed in the 
scuffle to retake him, and with bitter sorrow enters on his suc- 
cession, first going to the funeral (of the proxy) when he wishes 
to see his brother’s dead face, but does not press it against his 
mother’s objection; next, he proceeds to engage himself to 
a lady whom he has till now mildly and obediently re- 
signed at the insulting command of her father because 
of his insufficient means. On the eve of marriage his 


coincidences, by gion traits of oped sry seed — | mother conscientiously explains that he is not the baronet, 
by conduct of which we are entirely without prev Cee ©- | notwithstanding which, in consideration of his promised bride's 
The earliest events are not entirely without precedent. ‘T'wo ami- | fra vile life—but recently snatched from the grave by Sir Karl’s 
Lotta aeeiaieae ate — on aay as 4 /supposed succession and her — oe consent—he 
a ’ *~| marries her, and lest it should lead to his brother's recapture, 
Pibeocnceae tan ptioes = Qtech, | soe Toners ae ne oe een 
a ’ | unlikelihood of his succession. ‘The next two volumes and a 
though she, in part, attenuates her offence by bearing no heir to! are devoted to the misunderstandings and mysteries which are 
come between Sir Joseph and his nephews. The Captain, the | anufactured out of this ignorance by Mrs. Henry Wood, against 
Baronet’s lady and the Baronet follow each other rapidly to | nature and reason, and evidently in order to make out the three 
ea — of spirits, ey Te Adam a a and it would be laborious to count up the number of 
and alliterative name!— becomes master of Foxwood Court. | ;; 
*| times that somebody or other sees somebody or other else pro- 
Several coincidences mark the day on which he succeeds to the | duce a key to let a or herself in or out pr prrdisceris sie 
. : : | dg 
eee —— home — a ang a TN apd | countless occasions on which someone steals along in the shade and 
tee Sumbly-born nelghbour whom, in fear of his mother, he has | under the darkness of night and suddenly conceals him or herself 
surreptitiously married, doing the same next door; his mother | white someone passes, oe to no prin as the someone else 
ie for Foxwood 7 the — pe Sing na aa | invariably sees and recognises ; or the endless interviews of and 
iigiin tax tnen, Goad eileen Ue coning; etn ates | ae ona tn chee ae ee 
"9 Be "2" | stations, and all the other well-known machinery of sensation 
admirer of his bride chooses the interval, while Sir Adam is alone |) ovels, ‘ We can only say they are simply sais. and sicken- 
in his garden in the afternoon, to call on the young lady, and in the ing to the last degree. ‘+ (Quite convanient,” as an Irishman would 
centre of her front garden, in sight of Sir Adam, and in defiance | say, to Foxwood Court, on the other side of the garden fence, is a 
of his solemn warning that he would ‘‘ shoot him like a dog” if | ,:.. ); : 
' : 8 © | nice little house in a maze, the very place for concealment, and 
1 a. offence—but in undeniable ignorance of their | here Sir Adam's mother and a man who assisted in his rescue bring 
ee ae Pocgrge ed —. bnyeg Pent ogee | the convict and his wife during the reputed Sir Karl's — 
en raping . “i And another nice little cottage being empty just opposite the 
Adam’s spade, for he not only delved but shot, and not only loved Court and Maze gates, Sir prt po Po al it pons her 
flowers but hated small birds. The upshot, of course, is that the accomplice, Smith, giving him the appointment of agent to Sir 
reprobate medical student is shot down; one of the tiny shots | Karl which is at panda ratified by Karl, as he has nothing for an agent 
provided for small birds pierced right through the misguided | to fd and knows nothing of Smith's antecedents, except that 
Ponsa “ve 8 oe a sprang a foot or two into = ok and Smith is quite ignorant of an agent’s business. An amiable friend 
pen +s ed pets ig ee ae a Pies Bova of Karl’s, who had passionately desired him = herself, but of 
tek ” ’ m shows | whom we are told, ‘‘sin she detested, no matter of what nature, 
pera = go gg - a — get ad —e | spies about everywhere, discovers Sir Adam's beautiful wife at the 
assionate, but he has also a re deliberation Which | Maze, and Karl's frequent visits there, and does not let the grass 
: . ° as : a? ’ 
we know so well is consistent with these qualities, and in grow under her feet before informing Karl’s wife, Mr. Smith, and 


this matter he has been quite deliberate. He tells the police all 
about it, avers that he was fully justified, and assures them and 
the judge and jury that he should certainly do it again under 
Similar circumstances. His mother—naturally leaning to views 





* Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: Bentley and Son. 





everyone else of Karl's flagrant infidelity. Karl is about to ex- 
plain to his wife the horrible perplexity in which he is placed by his 
mother’s proceedings, when she tells him, with that faithful love and 
trustful confidence and gentle humility which are her peculiar 


| attributes, that she knows all, that she will not hear a word more, 
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and that all she demands is the immediate removal of his tenant | painfully autobiographical.” But he is not right, we think, in calling it 
at the Maze. Of course, Karl thinks she refers to his brother ; | Milton’s “last poem.” The “long pent-up feelings of sorrow, indigna. 


of course he is annoyed at the temper she displays; and of 
course he obeys her injunctions of silence; and a dozen times, at 
least, we have to encounter similar scenes, and a hundred others 
not mentioned must have occurred, where it is absolutely im- 
possible that the real explanation should not have come out, but 


where the most arbitrary and unlikely arrangement of words and | 
interruptions is contrived by Mrs. Henry Wood to carry on the | 


preposterous misunderstanding. At last~a baby son and heir to 
Sir Adam having first good-naturedly and judiciously died—Sir 


Adam dies also, of a wonderful disease, which enables him to | 


work in his disguise of a deformed old gardener to the last, but 
which, once set up, no earthly power could stay. This disease, 
though not named, is clearly the moral right of Karl to be in 


reality what he has so long been ostensibly, the lawful baronet. | 


We hope, then, that we have illustrated sufliciently the singularity 
of the coincidences, the uniqueness of the characters, and the 
unexampleduess of the conduct which we set out by asserting. 


The fact is that Mrs. Henry Wood reminds us of the classic | very dillicult to make a heroine to his mind. 


Thomas of our childhood’s nursery rhymes, of whom it is written, 
‘Young Thomas grew from bad to worse.” ‘There was a time | 
when, however sensational her plot, it produced not unsuccessful | 
nor unmoving dramatic situations, and when her actors ran their | 
stormy or lurid courses with some power and more consistency. | 
Better still was The Channings, an interesting, touching, and | 
fairly natural story. But this story is simply manufactured | 
rubbish, with impossible persons wriggling through impossible | 
events. Instead of her characters working out her plot, the | 
exigencies of her plot largely modify her characters, or altogether | 
destroy their consistency. 

The story proper of Within the Maze is filled in with some by- 
play meant to throw ridicule upon Ritualism; but it is such a 
burlesque of anything that could really occur, that it only serves | 
to make the book more childishly absurd. ‘The detester of sin | 
‘no matter of what nature,” gets together a handful of young 
ladies, who rig up an old barn for a church, engage two clergy- 
men—the Reverends Guy Cattacomb and Damon Puff—and pro- 
vide all the costly properties of a very high ritualistic establishment. 
How a party of young ladies of the middle class, so moderate in 
number that they can all squeeze into Mr. Cattacomb’s tiny sitting- 
room for their meetings and kettledrums, and the greater propor- 
tion of them into one omnibus, contrive to meet such heavy 
expenses, Mrs. Wood, wisely, does not attempt to explain; she 
informs us, however, that they save small items by scrubbing their 
church floor on their own fair knees, and, she adds, that this 
scrubbing incident is drawn from the life. 

The only solitary proof of ability we can find is the undeniably 
clever way in which Mrs. Henry Wood makes Karl himself the in- 
strument of additional jeopardy to his brother in his attempts to 
add to his safety, but as this ability is much too trifling to redeem 
the book, we shall not dwell upon it, and only mention it from a 
perhaps over-conscientiousness. | 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ae ee 

Autobiography of John Milton. By the Rev. J. G. Graham. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Graham describes himself on his title-page as the 
editor of this book, If he had said it was compiled rather than 
edited by him he would have been more correct. It really is | 
avery ingenious construction of passages from Milton’s prose work 
and poems bearing on tho writer’s life, put together by a very 
diligent and careful student. Mr. Graham is already known as 
the author of “Selections from the Prose Works of John Milton ;”’ 
here we havo somo more results of his studies; tho ‘ Auto- | 
biography ” makes a very interesting volume. ‘From his own verse,” 
says Mr. Graham, “and still more from his own prose, we may learn 
what manner of man Milton was, and see him rise up before us, restored, 
as it wero, to life, the very samo that his contemporaries saw and knew 
him,—the clever boy, the hard student, the enthusiastic patriot, the 
patient and triumphant sufferer, beautiful in mind as in person, 
conscientious, stern, stately, stainless, and victorious, from first 
to last, under every trial, and in every duty and relation of | 
life, whether private or public.” Possibly some reader may think 
the colour of this portrait a little too bright. Tho steruness of 
Milton’s character was too strongly developed for its goneral perfec- 
tion, but no one can accuse the writer of this volume of partiality. In 
it Milton is put before us to be judged by his own words, only it is no 
ordinary student that would have such a command of his materials as 
has Mr. Graham. A labour so well done is emphatically a labour of 
love. In one point we venture to differ from our author. He says, 
with perfect correctness, that the “Samson Agonistes” is “ throughout 


| so is the curate. 


| for the notes alone. 
| of various readings, occupying nearly as much space as the text. We 


| all events a reference of the student to the sources 
| knowledge may be obtained. It is somowhat 
| passage of such importance passed 
| than critical, while elsewhere we have a very superfiuous piece of 


| of the averago student, will cortainly neglect to consult ? 
| it is rather amusing than inetractive to find it remarked on the 


| tion, and resignation ” to which he there gives vent more properly belong 

to another period of his life. The actual end of that life was peaceful. In his 
| third wife and in the attention of such friends as Ellwood he found all the 
| solace that he wanted, and his undutiful daughters had then left him. Itis 
| to tho time of the Restoration, when he saw his party ruined, all hig 
hopes for the Commonwealth lost, and when he was suffering the keenest 
wrongs at home, his unfilial children reminding him of the first wife, 
whom he had never but half forgiven, that we must refer the bitter 
| outpourings of the “Samson.” Such a passage as,— 


“ Exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors or without, still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own,” 


| would have been a cruel injustice to the kindly, dutiful wife whom he 
| found in his third marriage. 

Grayworth ; a Story of Country Life. By Carey Hazelwood. 8 vols, 
| (Samuel Tinsley.)—The country scenes and persons are excellently 
described, but we cannot say much for the story, which is inconsequent 
| and disjointed to a strange degree. It seems as if the author found it 
Two he makes.and breaks 
| in a most ruthless fashion, regardless of his reader's feelings. First we 
| have the love affairs of a certain Abel, who is apparently intended for 
the hero, but proving unmanageable, is quietly dropped, anda young 


| lady whom he saves from a furious bull, saves her, but alas! too late, 


for sho dies shortly after her marriage from the effect of injuries re- 
ceived. Then comes in heroine number two, one of the children ofa 
marriage celebrated on the same day with that of the unfortunate Abel. 
Her loves, too, are described, and they involve the real hero of the tale, 
the learned Mr. Benson, curate of the parish. Very prettily described 
they are, but wo are not permitted to rest here. She dies in giving birth 
to heroine number three. Satisfied at last, the author pormits her to be 
happy, though not till after she has escaped very serious dangers, 
Meanwhile there is an immortal doetor, who lives through all those 
troubles and joys, and acts the part of a chorus, only that he interferes 
with advice and action of a more practical and energetic kind than we 
commonly get from a chorus. This doctor is an excellent character; 
We might, indeed, extend the praise to other of the 
characters. Had a little more care and art been expended in the com- 
position of the figures, the effect, so well drawn and life-like are they, 
would have been excellent. And, to repeat for the thousandth time th 

well-worn criticism,—if the three volumes could have been compressed 
into two, or even one! By the way, is not Mr. Samuel Tinsley the 
publisher who promised the public, not without much solemnity, one- 
volume novels, and gave us, too, one or two very good ones? Ubi haec 
promissa ? 

Thucydidis I, By Richard Shillito. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and 
Daldy.)—Mr. Shillito speaks modestly of his book as a “scanty instal- 
ment” of a long-promised work. The volume is indeed over slender to 
contain a full annotation even on one book of the most difficult of the 
Greek classics. The hundred and eighty pages would not be too much 
As it is, they also contain the text and a synopsis 


find as a matter of fact that the notes are not complete. We might have 
had, for instance, in c. 12, something on the words Mira rz Tpwixa 
‘EAAds iri wsravioraro xai xarwxigsro, and on the whole of this passage, 
if not a full examination of Thucydides’ notions about early Greek history, 
which would more properly fall within the province of the historian, at 
where such 
surprising to find 
over without a note other 
information, which surely must bo in the possession of every fifth- 
form boy about the uz of tho victory of Platawa, which is said to have 
reached the Greek armament at Mycalo on the same day. There is 
abundant evidence in the volume before us of tho subtlety and acute- 
ness of Mr. Shillito’s scholarship. Any critical point which it touches 


| it handles with a skill which leaves little or nothing to be desired. But 


as a whole, the editor seems to us wanting in tho solidity, the dignity, 
the completeness, which are required to make it the standard English 
edition of Thucydides. One fault that we have noticed is the reference 
to authorities that are not necessarily accessible. So in one place we 
find, “for the plural verbal,—ri«, seo annotators on Aristoph. Plut. 
1085.” Why not give the substance of the annotators, which every 
one may not have at hand, and which somo, if we know anything 
Again, 


sentiment of Sthenelaidas that if the Athenians had behaved as good 
men agaiust the Persians, and as bad men towards the Lacedwmonians 
and their allies, Sraacias Znuias afi siow, that “the principle is acted 
upon by the collegiate authorities, if a regular man shows any token of 
irregularity.” As a good specimen of Mr. Shillito’s manner, we give 
the following note on the v./. pany in c. 90, where the allies are said to 
be afraid of the naval strength of Athens,“O xiv ody orgy: 

“* TIpany (the old reading, ‘the day before yesterday, the other day,’ seems 
too colloquial for historical writing. Yet it is difficult to account for its 
insertion by copyists, who were far more likoly, finding it, to alter it into 
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—— 
», Might it be the words of the allies, ‘The other day they had no 
overpowering navy,’ which Thucydides wishes to represent so graphi- 
I think we shall detect as we go on similar cases. I have long 


ly? : , be 
on that the word should be restored to Aristot. Nic. Eth. ii., 


Er 6s xa) openy (it would be soon altered into sxrpirspov) sixousy, | 


éas we said in our lecture the other day.’ If this work and some 
others of Aristotle’s were not syllabuses of lectures, what is the meaning 
of more than once calling the « awimadsvuives (the pupil, the catechist) 


Zxparhs, and of the expression, warzing axovcsras xa avw~:ra;? The 


yerb ‘to say’ is applicable equally to one who imparts knowledge | 


orally or in writing. ‘Holy Scripture saith.’ But you do not hear 
Holy Scripture, unless it is read aloud. In this sense you ‘hear the 
Church.’ [We take it that to “ hear the Church” means to “ obey tho 
admonitions of the Church.”] Does not the use of dara v7 Ava in 
Aristot. Politics bear more or less on this point ?” 

This is very good, but surely a trifle too discursive. 

Judicial Dramas. By Henry Spicer. (Tinsley.)—Mr. Spicer has 
drawn his materials from the inexhaustible sources of the French Causes 
Célebres. There is something essentially French both in the notion and 
the reality of the Drames Judiciaires. We, too, have tragedies enough, 
and more than enough, but we do not arrange them so effectively. 


These all alike, victim, criminal, witnesses, prosecutor, judge, and, | 
a man’s hand” which Elijah’s servant saw from the top of Mount 


most of all, prisoner’s advocate, pose themselves most dramatically. 
Mr. Spicer tells his stories well enough, the better, we imagine, the more 
closely he follows his French original. The opening, for instance, of 
“The Skeleton of the Rue Vaugirard” is admirable; the garden, the 
place marked with a red cross indicating the grave, the discovery of the 
skeleton, the judgment of the anatomist as to the age and sex of the 
dead, the strange conjecture of the phrenologist as to hor disposition—a 
conjecture which startles the accused more than anything else by its 
truth—and the sagacity with which science generally reproduces all 
the accessories of the murder, all these are given with much force. 
Some of these dismal stories are of sufficiently recent date to be 
within the recollection of many readers. Such is the one entitled, “ A 
French Wolf.” The “ wolf” was one Dumollard, who was accustomed 
to murder servant-girls whom he had enticed away by the pretence of 
finding them situations. For a wonder, Dumollard was found guilty 
without ‘‘extenuating circumstances ;” his murders had been committed 
for gain, and that is a really capital offence in the eyes of a French jury. 
Such, too, is the tale of the Duchesse De Praslin (somewhat absurdly 


* ealled by Mr. Spicer “ the martyr-wife”), murdered by her husband in | 
Nothing in the volume is more interesting than the | 


Angust, 1847. 
story of the famous Cartouche. We must protest, by the way, against the 
eountenance which Mr. Spicer gives to the absurd mediaval stories of 
child-murders committed by the Jews. Imagine a writer gravely 
speaking of Hugh of Lincoln as a well authenticated case, and quoting 
Chaucer, “ writing at a distance of little more than a century” as a 
conclusive witness ! 

Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other: an Every-day Novel. By 
Harriet Beechor Stowe, Adeline T. D. Whitney, Lucretia P. Hale, 
Frederic W. Loring, Frederic B. Perkins, Edward E. Hale, (Boston; 
Roberts Brothers.) —This is an amusing specimen of ingenious collabora- 
tion. The story is a slight one, yet not very intelligible, and the 
style, probably because it is so compound, gives that offect of foreiguness, 


—almost like a too-literal translation into English from another | 
Of course | 


language—which is commonly produced by American books. 
we do not include in this generalisation the works of the few great 
American writers, like Lowell, Longfellow, and Emerson, whose genius is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, and who address a cosmopolitan public. The 


remark applies only to the majority, whose point of view is exclusively | 
precious of all things, and will not give up for all the geniuses in the 
, | universe. 


American, and who appeal to American, sometimes merely to local taste. 
The method of this collaboration is peculiar, and the “First Preface,’ 
which describes it, is the most amusing part of the book. Tho six 
collaborators fix on names, places, general events, and on who is to 


marry whom in the end. A memorandum states that all the persons to | 


be introduced into this queerly-concocted story are to be “common- 
place, not very high-flying.” This portion of the programme 
has been strictly adhered to. The people are not high-flying, 
and they are common-place, with ono exceptionn—a charming 
young lady, named Jane Burgess, who affects old - maidishness, 


“takes on something aunt-like in her ways among the girls, and | 


takes evorything in a calm, saint-liko fashion,—even her shocks.” 
The story is full of cross-purposes, and occasionally we come upon 
examples of perfectly serious and grave tall-talking, on subjects which 
in the Old World we are accustomed to regard as “done, settled,” in 
public opinion, but which in the Now still strike fine minds in the light 
of discoveries, to be proclaimed with much trumpeting. The sevoral 
pairs of young people, who seem to be entirely independent in their 
ways, and among whom we find no trace of parental authority or home 
discipline, do not marry according to their respective first intentions and 
the public opinion of Greyford. All their perplexities are brought to a 
crisis by the great fire at Chicago. Out of the flames truth rises 
triumphant, and everything is all right. But tho “moral” presents a 
practical difficulty. What are young mon and maidens who have 
engaged themselves to the wrong persons to do, if they are not so fortu- 
nate as to live in a wooden, city which burns itself down just in time to 
get them out of the serape? According to the six authors, “ Had these 
young people trusted to the first propinquities, had they let the people 
of Greyford pair them, they would have trusted wrong. 


| this vague way about “some old manuscripts”! 


| some unfortunate reviewer, will ever look into. 


Had they | 


trusted to the propinauities again, had they let the accidents of life pair. 


| them, they would have trusted wrong. A terrible crisis tore away all 


veils, all etiquettes, all falsehoods. For once they trusted to the divine 
instincts of their own hearts, and they are happy for this life and for 
evor.” This strikes us as the most comfortable ending to a story we 
ever met with. The very jolliest novelist contents himself with “ they 
married, had two children, and lived happy ever after.” To secure 
perfect bliss here and eternal felicity hereafter, by following the divine 
instinct of their own hearts, is a charming prospect for human beings in 
general. These fellow-labourers in light literature ought to be favourites 
every where. 

The Science of Theology; or the Order of Universal History. By 
Robert Gregory. (Nisbet.)—After all, it is sometimes possible to judge 
shrewdly enough of a house by a brick. Here is a “ brick” from the 
vast edifice which Mr. Gregory has raised. “A hand in the clouds is 
an emblem generally used to denote the power of God; this is con- 
firmed by some old manuscripts still extant.” Imagine a man who 
pretends to write about the “Order of Universal History” talking in 
But the reader shall 
see another specimen. Mr. Gregory is speaking of the “ little clond like 


Carmel coming up out of the sea. He interprets in this fashion: —" The 
seven times which Elijah commanded his servant to look towards the 
sea being 390 years each, the order of times poculiar to the period in 
which he lived, they will be equal to 2730, which sum, if added to the 
date of the event montioned in the text, will give the year 5830 A.M., 
this being the time when the domination of the Roman Empire in the 
East began to decline,” &c. Then comes the passage which we have 
quoted, and then the following: —“ And hence the little cloud of the 
sea, like a man’s hand, was not only emblematical of Israel's separation 
from the world and their restoration to the promised land, but also of 
the Almighty power of God, through which it will be eventually accom- 
plished.” What an amazing phenomenon is this handsome, well-printed 
octavo volume, stuffed full of absurdities of this kind, (we must give 
another instance,—the three years and a half of drought give the 
date of the fall of the Roman Empire) which no human being, except 
The only possible use 
that Mr. Gregory’s volume can be put to—not to speak of charte piperis 
et thuris—is to be found in the chart with which it is supplied. Take 
this and disregard the prophetical matter, and you have a chronological 
table, very inconveniently arranged, it is true, but still containing facts, 
Most people have an idle curiosity to hear what a soothsayer has got to 
say. Let them know, then, that in 1875 “England will become the 
subject of a Democratic Power.” Strike out the article, and the predic- 
tion is not unlikely to be verified. 

Goethe: His Life and Works. An Essay. By George H. Calvert. 
(Boston, U.S.: Lee and Shepard. London: Triibner and Co.)—This 
is certainly a clever essay; much of its criticism is acute and just; the 
appreciation of the genius of the great German philosopher and poet is 
very thorough, and it is expressed with much force, and even eloquence,. 
The estimate of the character of the man we cannot approve. Much 
that Mr. Calvert says on this point seems to us nothing less than an 
affront to the moral sense of his readers. There is something, indeed, 
that we cannot fail to respect in the attempt to harmonise, so to speak, 


morality and art. We would all fain believe that the great artist is a 


| good man, if we eould; but we are bound to resent the attempt to 


prove that he is good, or something better than good, when this is done 
at the cost of that morality which ordinary men count to be the most 


Goethe might well have been the original from which Haw- 
thorne studied when he drew up that wonderful set of rules for living 
for ever which were quoted some weeks ago in these columns from 
‘* Septimius.” He sought to stand calm and unmoved above humanity,— 


“Far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress,” 


and to reach this height he did not care on what he trampled. We are re- 
minded by him sometimes of the Greek sculptor who tortured a slave to 
death that he might study from his agonies. To Mr. Calvert this seems 
all right. Nothing could be more cruel than Goethe's condact to more 
than one woman, “ By successive attachments tofresh, unformed girls, 
he became charged with this poetry [the pootry of feminine beauty]. 
Trt The images of these tender girls swectened the imagination of 
the expanding poet. Constancy is not always a virtue.” Surely this is 
a very offensive way of talking, as bad as Mr. Rossetti with his “ crust 
of respectability.” 

The Animal Creation. By Thomas Rymer Jones. (Warne.)—Pro- 
fessor Jones describes his book as “A Popular Introduction to Zoology.” 
Four hundred and fifty pages, with more than as many illustrations, are, 
of course, insufficient, as indeed twice the amount would be, for a sub- 
ject so vast; but the author does what be can with the limits accorded 
tohim. lis “bird’s-eye view of the extensive field of investigation” 
is not so remote but that the reader gets plenty of interesting detail. 
Of Professor Jones's technical acquaintance with his subject there can 
be no doubt; his mothod of arranging his facts, and his judgment in 
selecting —most necessary qualifications where the mass of matter is 80 


vast—are worthy of all praise. The illustrations are plentiful and 
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spirited. We quote one or two sentences from the concluding para- 
graph which seem to us to contain a very significant truth:—‘ The 
vast chain of beings, composed of numerous successive links, exists only 
in the imagination of the poet, and the young naturalist would be 
grievously misled by the adoption of such an idea, Tho animal creation 
may be more properly compared to some vast city, from the gate of 


which several main thoroughfares diverge, each leading to a different | 


part of the town, but all divided into labyrinths of streets, inhabited 
by artisans of various occupations busily labouring for the general 
welfare.” 

The Yorkshire Penny Bank: a Narrative. With an Introduction by 
E. Akroyd, M.P. (Longman.)—Mr. Akroyd gives some very inter- 
esting facts about this institution. It was founded in 1859. In 1870 it 
numbered 248 branches, in which there were more than forty-six thousand 
accounts and deposits, amounting to £229,609. 3 per cent is allowed to 


depositors, and the difference between this and the higher interest at | 


which the money can ba invested with perfect safety suffices to meet 
all the expenses of tho institution. The features of the Bank aro 


security, which is provided for by carefully considered and efficient | 


regulations, as well as by a guarantee fund, and facility of deposit and 
withdrawal. The “ Narrative of Individual Cases of Benefit” supplied 
by the actuaries of the various branches is very interesting. Not the 


least benefit is the opportunity it gives of intercourse between classes | 


commonly separated. To use the-secretary’s words, “The Bank is 
doing a great work in soothing down class asporities.” 

The Inductive Philosophy. By A. Ellory Finch. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Finch’s volume contain a lecture delivered before the “ Sunday Lecture 
Society,” together with illustrative notes. Its chief feature is “a 
parallel between Bacon and Comte as inductive philosophers,” a parailel 
drawn out with considerable ingenuity. On tho lecture generally wo 
have little criticism to make, except that Mr. Finch, though he emphati- 
cally disclaims the charge of materialism, is in some danger of depre- 
ciating mental and moral philosophy. It is very curious to find him 


quoting Cicero—Cicero, the enthusiastic admirer of Plato—as “ thinking | 
that a single page of a Roman jurist contains more solid and exact | 


matter than whole libraries of the works of Greek philosophers.” | 


Cicero’s words—occurring, by the way, in a rhetorical encomium on juris- 
prudence, are these :—“ Bibliothecas omnium philosophorum unus mihi 
videtur xii. tabularum libellus, si quis legum fontes et capita viderit, et 
auctoritatis pondere et utilitatis ubertate, superare.” 
the strange translation of unus xii. tabularum libellus by “a single 
page of a Roman jurist,” surely the words which we have italicised 
modify Cicero’s meaning very materially, which seems to be a recom- 
mendation of an a posteriori rather an a priori study of jurisprudence. 
Perhaps it would have been well if Mr. Finch could have found time in 
the arduous task of consulting the seven pages of authorities whom 
he displays before us to look as far back as the preceding chapter in the 
De Oratore, especially the passage,—‘‘Sive quem ista prapotens et 


gloriosa philosophia delectat (dicam audacius) hosce habebit fontes [he | 


has been speaking proviously of the Twelve Tables] omnium disputa- 
tionum suarum qui jure civili et legibus continentur.” 

Round the Grange Farm. By Jean L. Watson. (Edinburgh: William 
P. Nimmo.)—This is a collection of pleasing Scotch stories, all nomin- 
ally of persons who lived in the neighbourhood of the authoress, and illus- 
trative, we are told in the preface, of national customs and festivals. The 


descriptions of these do not, however, show much research, and many of 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A SEARCH after SUNSHINE; a Visit to 
Algeria in 1871. By Lady Hersert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” 
Square crown 8yo. With upwards of 20 Lilustrations engraved by GEORGE 
PEARSON, 16s. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and JERU-! 


SALEM. By JAMES CREAGH. 8yo., lds. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION of 


BROUGHTON'S GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES, By the EArt and the Doctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Miss 


A of 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 
By ALEXANDER CALDER, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





[On Nov. 21st. 





_ GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Dor& GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


WENTIETH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

CABINET PICTURES, by British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 

FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 


Ten to Six. 





ee _) 

the tales make no reference to them, while others touch only on customs 

strictly local, and some—like that of Valentine’s Day—are not peculiar 

| to Scotland at all. But there is evidently a personal knowledge of the 

people written about—all of the sombre, thoughtful, religious, and at 

the same time, thrifty type—only we trust the sad and tragic histories 

attached to them all are the creations of our authoress’s amiable and 

eultivated mind, otherwise it must be but a melancholy place of 
residence for her. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——>-— 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Boscobel, or the Royal Oak, illust, 3 vols... 
Barclay (Major E.), A Few Rough Sketches in Rhyme, cr 8vo 
Barker (Lady), Ribbon Stories, er 8vo 
Bowra (H.), Una, or the Early Marriage, cr 8vo 





-.(Tinsley) 31/6 
(Herbert) 4/0 













| Brennan (E.), The Witch of Nemi, and other Poems, cr 8vo ........ (Longman) 10/6 
Browne (J. H.), Law of Carriers of Goods and Passengers, Svo (Stevens & Sons) 18/0 
Burnett (A. G.), France since the War, Cr 8V0.........ccerserserseses (Simpkin &Co.) 1/9 
Clode (C. M.), Military and Martial Law, 8vo .... .-..(Murray) 12/0 

| Conder (E. R.), Sleepy Forest, and other Stories, 12mo .................. (Straban) 5 0 
Craven (Mrs. A.), Fleurange, 2 vols cr 8V0 ..........ceseeseeees (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 21/0 

| Creagh (J.), A Scamper to Sebastopol and Jerusalem, 8vo ............... (Bentley) 150 

| Crowe and Cavalcaselle, The Early Flemish Painters and their Works (Murray) 10 6 

| Dickens (Charles), Life of, by John Forster, vol 2, 8vo. -(Chapman & Hall) 14/0 




















| Dowson (J.), A Hindustani Exercise-Book, Cr 8V0 ........0..cscecsersesseces (Trubner) 2/6 
Duncan (Captain F.), History of the Royal Artillery, vol 1, 8vo.. .-(Murray) 5 0 
| Eiloart (Mrs.), The Young Squire, Cr 8V0........e.cecccsscreccsesseesecsecsersenee (Warne) 5/0 
Elwes (A.), Swift and Sure, cr 8vo +... (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Famous Fairy Tales of All Nations, illustrated by Doyle, cr 8vo............ (Dean) 5/0 
| Fortescue (E. F.), The Armenian Church, a Sketch of the History ......(Hayes) 7/6 
| Francillon (R. E.), Pearl & Emerald: a Tale of Gotham, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 7/0 
| Friswell (Hain), One of Two: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ....c0....ce-ceceeceeeeesee (King & Co) 3% 
| Glasgow (J.), The Apocalypse, Translated and Expounded, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 14/0 
Greenwood (T.), Cathedra Petri, a Political History, 8vo. .(Dickingon) 9/0 
| Hawthorne (N.), Memoir of, by H. A. Page, cr 8vo ..... ..(King & Co.) 7/6 
| Helps (Sir A.), Casimir Maremma, Cr 8V0  .s....eeeeeee ...(Bell & Daldy) 60 
Hemans (OC. I.), Medieval Christianity & Sacred Art, vol 2 (Williams & Norgate) 106 
Herbert (Lady), A Search after Sunshine, or Algeria in 1871, roy 8vo (Bentley) 16/0 
Holdsworth (W. A.), Household Guide to Family and Civic Rights (Letts & Co.) 2/6 
Hull (E ), On Building and Ornamental Stones, 8V0 ............c00cceeee (Macmillan) 12/0 
Jamieson (G.), Causality, or the Philosophy of Law Investigated ...(Longman) 12/0 
Jerrold (B.), London, a Pilgrimage, illustrated by Doré, imp 4to (Graut & Co.) 70/0 
Jervis (W. H.), History of the Church of France, 2 vols 8vo.... .---(Murray) 28/0 


| Milton’s Paradise Lost, book 3, with Notes by Mason, 12mo ell & Daldy) 2/0 
















Moore and Jackman, The Clematis as a Garden Flower, 8vo (Murray) 10/6 
Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century, 2 vols 8vo ..... -...(Tinsley) 25/0 
Nelson (D.), On the Being and Attributes of the Godhead, 8vyo_ .,..(Hardwicke) 10/6 
Pace (The) that Kills, a Tale of the Day, 3 vols Cr 8VO ..c..e.cececececeeeee (Tinsley) 31/6 
Plumer (W.S.), Short Sermons for the People, er8vo .. ...(Dickinson) 3/6 
| Reade (Charles), Double Marriage, Cr 8VO ...........eeeeeeesee ...(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Reclus (E.), The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life, royal 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 26/0 
Romance of the Streets, by a London Rambler, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Runaway (The), A Story for the Young, cr 8vo...... ++-+e(Macmillan) 4/6 


. s | Scott (W. B.), Our British Landscape Painters, 16 Eng 
Now passing by | 


| Spencer (Herbert), Principles of Psychology, vol 2, 8vo.. 
| Stanley (H. M.), How I Found Livingstone, 8vo 






gs, imp 4to (Virtue) 2 
Shelley's Early Life, from Orig. Sources, by D. F. MacCarthy, cr 8vo (Hotten) 12/6 
Sikes (T. B.), England's Prayer-Book, an Exposition of the Services (Macintosh) 2/6 
Smart (Hawley), False Cards, 3 vols cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Soldiers and Servants of Christ, er 8vo (Goodwin) 5/0 
South Sea Bubbles, by the Ear! and the Doctor, cr 8vo.... (Bentley) 6/0 
-(Williams & Norgate) 18/0 
(Low & Co.) 21/0 
















Strange (C.), Two Worlds of Fashion, 3 vols cr 8V0 ........0.+ .(Tinsley) 81/6 
Timbs (J), Pleasant Half-Hours for the Family Circle, feap 8v ..(Griffin) 5/0 
Times and Places. or Our History, by a Stone, cr 8vo ..... (Trubner) 7/6 
| Tissandier (G.), Wonders of Water, Cr 8V0.,........se.ceesee0e (Cassell) 5/0 


| Transactions of Edinburgh Obstetrical Soc., 





N 








lachlan & Stewart) 150 
(Low & Co.) 4/0 





Waring (A.), Marigold Manor, fcap 8vo. 










Was 16 Wine? & BOvel, CF OVO ccccesecreccoscccescosccesscocsteseoesssosonconses (Whittaker) 6/0 
Wesley (John), Works, vol 3, cr 8¥0.........000-0000e (Wesleyan Conference Office) 3/0 
Wilkinson (J. B.), The Hour of Death, Prayers and Meditations ...... (Masters) 2/0 
Wilson (A, 8.), A Creed of To-Morrow, feap 8vo........ ...(Longman) 6/0 
Wonderful Adventures among the Native Tribes 8vo (Cassell) 5/0 
Woodall (W.), Paris after Two Sieges, Cr 8V0 .........ccecccccecssssesseneeees (Tinsley) 2/6 
Yonge (C. M.), P’s and Q's, or the Question of Putting Upon, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 4/6 
Zatahra, or the Sorceress of Brussels, CY SVO  ....cscceccceereeesseseesenees (Partridge) 6/6 














To Apvertisers.—7'o insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





nena 





ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve aud beautify 


| the Teeth. 


| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
| Outsides Foolscap 


Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


OIT Y, 
AND 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNeER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 


orders over 20s. 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee ose cee . 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ee a » 4/0 
Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ° ove . 7 0 

/6 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... oe ove eee 

ove vee eee ove . 10/6, 12/6, & 
"plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
Jive quires for 2/6 


Letter Paper for Seribbling” see oe oe ove 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... + 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. . 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE,” 


Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 


By B. L FARJEON, Author of “Blade o' Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Marvel.” 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


ublican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, FS.A., Senior Clerk of 
Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,’ 


Rep’ 


Her 


“Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professions! Autobiography. In 2 vols. 


8yo. [Ready this day. 
Uniform with the above, 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 


In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


CENTURY. 
“ And music shall untune the sky.” 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,’ 


“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vo's. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


By 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, 
Witiiam WoopaLt. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 





The YELLOW FLAG. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“Broken to Harness.” “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 


Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wi ttam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c. 


With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. [Now ready. 


At HIS GATES. 


“Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. (Now ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. 
By H.L. E. In 83 vols. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. 


“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lovers and Husbands,” &c. 


(Just ready. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘‘ The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


[Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Streei, Strand. 





Nearly ready, in one Volume. 


GRACE TOLMAR <A NOVEL. 
By JOHN DANGERFIELD. 
SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1. 
FLEURANGE. By Mrs. Aveustus CRAVEN. 


Translated from the French by EMILY BOWLES. 2 vols. 


2. 
MARIAM’S MARRIAGE. By Karuerre §. 


Macqvou, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Nothing can be more skilful than the mode in which Mrs. Macquoid has laid bare 
the workings of Miriam's nature.”"—At m. 


8. 
PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. Francrxoy. 


With Four Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just published, with a Map, demy 8vo, 14s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the CAUCASUS 


and the INTERIOR of PERSIA. By Avoustus H. Mounsey, F.B.GS., 
Second Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next Week, crown 8vo, 7s. 


RUSSIAN CONSPIRATORS in SIBERIA. A 


Personal Narrative. By Baron R——, a Russian Dekabrist. Translated from 
the German by E. St. JoHN MILDMAY. 


SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TOWN-HALL.—SCULPTURE.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for View and Plan of New Town-Hall, 

Bradford: also Illustrations of the Sculpture—Curiosities of Moscow Exhibition— 

On Building in Concrete—New Observatory, Florence—The Escurial and St. 

James's—Sanitary Papers and Art News,—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

OLD CREAM ROS ES. 
In Jars, 1s. 

PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Presse and LuBIN's manufactures to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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By Mrs. Outrnant, Author of 


A Tale of the Day. 


By 


By 


By the Author of | 


In 3 vols. 

















M. A. VERKRUZEN'S 


MORE DELICIOUS, REFRESHING, AND WHOLESOME THAN 
ANY OTHER WINES. 


See the Medical Certificate signed by Twenty- 
eight of the most eminent men of the day. 


PURE 


CHAMPAGNES, 
CLARETS, 
SHERRIE, 
PORTS. 


MADEIRA, 
T, , 


er SEABRIING Hocks, &c. WIN KS. 


SPARKLING HOCK 





M A. VERKRUZEN’S 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, 
with Instructions, Recipes, Reviews, &c., price 1s. 





“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us much 
good and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 
drinking of foreign wines. Not only are the vintages of the Rhine treated of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. Now-a-days 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
strated; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 
explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 
all in his excellent little pamphlet."—Court Circular. 





PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, By M. A. Verkriizen.— 
“ This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it 
affords much information. It contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
British Medical Association respecting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
particular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of 
light wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will 
repay the reader.” —S/andard. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—“ This is a most interesting 
and usefal pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. It 
consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recipes 
for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. To all wine purchasers it must 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some 
exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pamphlet will 
have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of such health- 
inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them."—Church 
Flerald. 


“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 
nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 
he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of producing 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and wholesome 
beverages.""—John Bull. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S 
GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


3 FELL STREET, E.C.; 


AND 


NEW CELLARS, 24 GRESHAM STREET, 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 


M. A. Verkrizen’s Wines are also supplied by W. 


and C. Votcxman, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C., and the trade generally. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES QPARKLING DINNER ALE, 


ESTABLISHED 


AT 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIvEs, IVORY, per doz., 18s, 25s, 33s. 
ELecTRoO Forks—Table _,, 31s; Dessert, 23s. 

a Spoons, ,, oe 338; mm 24s. 
PApPreR MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, £3 7s, £7 188, £12. 


Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


ELECTRO CrvxETS, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 63s. 
- Liqueurs, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s. 
LampPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFER URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOxEs, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 


CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


| BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
| CorNices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


GASELIERS—?2-light, 188; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
os Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 lis. 
sa Cheap, 34-inch, 923; 3 ft. 6 in., £6 1Lds. 
KITcHeN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


| TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. 


Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





PPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET a TO THE ROYAL 





’ 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


aplasia aliaca FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost ; 
the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 
possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 





HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Paaxces; STOVES, KITCHEN- 
bE OREANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 





OHIMNEY- 
ECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Black Regi 





rs Stoves from 9s 9d to £9 5s, 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders .......+.sessessereese from 4s to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders «from £2 17s to £25. 








Chimney-Pieces............. from £1 10s to £100. 
Fire-Irons (Set of three . from 4s to £5 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 

PS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 

The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plaia black open 
Scoops from 28 4d; do. do. azinc-lined, from 
5s 84; Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., 
with Hand-seoop, from 128 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s 6d; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 1608. There is also a ehoice selection of 
Wooden Qoal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


ILLIAM 5. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 14,2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4,5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
CAUTION, 
LKINGTON and C O. 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,.— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 











I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 

114, 116, 118,120 Regent Street, W. 

London 41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 

22 Cornhill, E.0. 

10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 

The early Fashions for the Winter Season are now 
ready, and can only be had at the above addresses. 
Families residing at an accessible distance can, if pre- 


Branches 


ferred, be waited upon by competent persons, with | 


samples of materials to order from, or with garments 
submitted for immediate use, 
OR GENTLEMEN.—SPECIAL 
NOTICE.—A New Overcoat (registered August 
31, 1872, 6 and 7 Vic., c. 65) of an entirely original 
design, and with self-contracting belt has been intro- 
duced. It is named for distinction, the “ Dread- 
nought,” for Sea or Land, combining the advantages 
of the Inverness Cape with the long Travelling Over- 
coat. Other fashionable novelties are—The new fitting 
and semi-fitting Paletéts, the storm-proof Driving 
Coats, the double-breasted Pea Jackets, and the Inver- 
ness sleeved Wing Oapes, &c., &c. Whether in Dress 
Suits, Morning Suits, or in Overcoats and other articles 


of Dress, the most correct taste is observed, and the | 


best goods supplied at moderate charges for cash 
payments. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMAN. — A 
large and comprehensive stock of Winter 
Clothing is prepared. In Overcoats, Dress, Negligé, 
Knickerbocker or Highland Suits, there are novelties 
both in shape and fabric, and being exclusive in style 
and finish merit an early inspection. 


~S LADIES.—Riding Habits, Hats, 


&c. Fashionable Costumes for the Promenade, | 


&c. Waterproof Circular, L'Utile, Killarney, and 
Marine Travelling Cloaks. Promenade Jackets and 
Paletéts exquisitely shaped. Price lists of Clothing, 
Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., on application ; also, esti- 
mates for naval, military, and diplomatic uniforms, 
and lists of necessaries for a voyage to and residence 
in India, China, and the Colonies. 
J. NICOLL’S addresses in London 
Be are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; 
Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold 
Street; Birmingham, 39 New Street. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS| 


CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE G4LASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU., 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{NGHAN—Manufaetory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHBD 1807.) 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
XY H. JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artiticial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 


being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- | 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most | 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- | 


sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 


N.B.—In the press, ** Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” | 


By G. H. Jonus. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
1T wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandruff, 
IT contaius neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








| W™ YOUNGER ana co. Established 1749. 





) bo PALE ALE, 


| —_—_—_—_—— a 
Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





Fepecnen ALE, ———— es 





iW YOUNGER and CO 
Established 1749. Breweries: E : 
London Stores : Belvedere Road, sz. Edinburgh. 





| (\LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKy 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen, , 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquai i 
customers in the South that his celebrated ‘blend bam 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents 
HENRY BRETT and CO. Holborn Bars, and 36 


Regeut Street. 

NRANTS MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. : P 




















INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY— 


| 
| This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIEs, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titehfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Ox GENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
| suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
‘PHE HIGH PRICK of MAT. — 

Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully 
the printed instructions, 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, siguature. Beware of all imitation 
extracts. 

OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ouuce). Prize of the French Lnstitute, 1556. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867, Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1864. 

















BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LozENGags, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sous travelling. 
HOTTOL-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, |.ondon, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 

NLEAR COMPLEXILONS, 
for all who use the “UNILED SERVICE” 
SUAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
IGESTION PROMOJLED Dy 
2EPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
| all Chemists, and the Manufucturers, 1 u0Mas MORSON 
aud SON, 124 Suuthampion Now, W.U., Loudoun. 

See name on label. 





Ts oa 





| kL Stomach, and Liver Complaints.—Persons suf- 
feriug from any disorders of the liver, stomach, or the 
orgaus of digestion, should have recourse to Hollo- 
way's Pills, as tuere is no medicine kuowa that acts 
on these particular complaints with such ceriain suc 
cess. its peculiar properties strengtheu the stomach, 
iucrease tae appetite, and rouse tue sluggish liver. 
For bowel complaints it is invaluable, as it removes 
every primary derangement, thereby restoring the 

patient to the soundest heaith and sirength. These 
| preparations may be used at all times, and in all 
Ciimates, by persons affected by biliousuess, nausea, 
or disurdered liver ; for fatulency und beartburn they 
are specifics. ludeed, no ailment of the digestive organs 
can long resist their purifying and corrective powers. 

















OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Iudigestion, 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUTDOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LcepGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 

PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTTER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


9 Co Y =| 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge cf the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." —Civil Service 
Gatette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoaA.—“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Meesrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’'—See Article in 
Cassell’s Houschold Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND- HAND. 
REECI-LOADERS 


REECIH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
TALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
LONDON. 















FROM £10 10s. 


e 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Bperant AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BReraNT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
____ BRYANT AND MAY. 
UININE 


WIN E— 


as supplied tc Sick 
the late Warp plies to the Sick and Wounded during 


The many and expensive forms in which this 
=e”. medicine is administered tov often pre- 
its adoption as a general tonic. The succes: 
which has attended 5 oe 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
ae from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
urer, Each Wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excelient restorative to the weak. 
behowas the public to sce that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
Sarthe result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
| oo the fact that at least one unprincipled 
po his Wine not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
All grocers sel! 
WATERS an 
cester House, 
Wis and Co., 





Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
1 WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
34 Eastcheap, London, Agents— 
Worcester, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
Ec. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


¥ om LIVERPOOL and LO? 











LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 


GROWTH IN PcRLic CONFIDENCE. 
















Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
L54,BOB 17 .ccccoeee IS5L ccocoeees £27,157 18 
222,279 10 ......... 1856 . r} 

360,130 11... . 1861 
818,055 12 .....0008 1866 
1,131,594 7 wo BSTE ccccconce BF 


PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Capital Paid up. General Reserve, Reserve. 
£391,752. £345,128 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 

Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates Annuities on liberal 
terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates, 

London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 

Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


y= or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,900 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Olerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Established 1807. (FoR LIVEs ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ..... £346,279 
” » Interest... 159,049 
Accumulated Funds esevee 3, 199,699 

FurtTuer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distribated 
among the participating Policy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 










RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation zrant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
| Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of traveliers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaived 
ou application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

= “S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

i TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be tie most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurifal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to ti) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 





_ below the hips being sent to the Maaufucturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadiily, London. 

Single Truss, Is, 2is, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
tree. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 61; postage 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

R LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEVs, 

SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 








[ you wish to be well, aud keep well, 
| take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 

Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 48, and 83 each, by all Chemists and 
| by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 
| Street, London, W. 


Insur- 


"| Missing friends traced. 


DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
The NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 

Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 

Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

| OAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.O. (Established 1852.) 

| Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready (post 
| free), containing a carefully-selocted list of Seeuri 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 
| and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 
uC, 








Bankers: London and County Bank. 


I NVESTORS 
FOREIGN BONDS, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedie Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 
~ TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C, 


ENGLISH and 
Bauk Shares, 


in 
Railways, 


NOVERNMENT SYPOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OMces—33 Cornhill, Loudon, E.0. 
Capital —J Ne MILLION, 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

‘TeeMms of Derostts for three months § per cent, 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. Oue month's notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANVES made on Government Securities, 

A. W. KAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaiuing Shares will still be 
receive, 

PRIVATE INQUIRIES and 

ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
| Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
‘Twenty years’ legal experi- 
References to the most emiaent legal drms. A 








| ence, 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 
| ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
) cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases. —ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and Ov., Legal and 
Contidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Cu., Gresham House). 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
| tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
| and CU. have at length, with the aid of one of themost 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
conceatrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold ia bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTA PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 
To be had of all Perfamers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 





VOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Kheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT aud RHUEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, wud are cortaiu tu prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box ; or obtained tarvugh any Caemist, 


Kk. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be fouuad a saie, convenient, and 
agreeable reuedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of tue heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in afew weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, lda,and 33a, 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 348 Yd, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Uxtord Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 


IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
| Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutrt- 
tious, eusily digested and palatable, aud adaptea for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in tins from !s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warebousemen, and by the Maaulacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, Loudon, W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. | 


NOTICE.—A New Work on' 
EAST AFRICAN’ LIFE and 
TRAVEL, by Rev. CHARLES NEW, 
of the Livingstone Search Expedition, is 
preparing for publication, in large | 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


NOTICE.—A Posthumous Work, | 
by DEAN ALFORD, entitled ** SONS | 
of GOD: the Known and the Unknown, | 
Advent Sermons preached in Canterbury | 
Cathedral,” will be ready in a few days. | 


| 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. | 

NOTICE.—Miss BOWRA’S| 
New Novel, “UNA; the Early | 
Marriage,” will be ready next week, in 1 
vol., price 7s 6d. 


or, 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
The ROMANCE of the STREETS. By 


a LONDON RAMBLER. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
CoNnTENTS:—London Arabs — The Fallen — Jack 
Ketch's Warren—Sunday Night in the Taverns—The 
Subjects of Misfortune — The Drunkard — London 
Thieves—Patient enduring under Difficulties. 


Mr. JACOX’S NEW WORK. 


ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, 
Book-Marks and Book-Makers. By FRANCIS 
JACOX, B.A., Cantab. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“An interesting and suggestive contribution to 
book-gossip.”"—Daily News. 

“Full of fine quotation, good anecdote, and sugges- 
tive remarks."—Nonconformist. 

“ Emphatically a pleasant and amusing hook,—one 
that may be perused with equal zest by the critical | 
and general reader."— Bookseller. } 

“He presents some pertinent considerations upon | 
the qualities of literary merit and of moral interest that | 
have won the largest measure of success for certain 
books of world-wide renown. Those which have been 
found unreadable, and such as have been eagerly read 
for a day, but have since been forgotten, are discussed 
with a similar intent, to show the general laws of 
literary production, its methods, processes, and results.” 
—Jilustrated London News. 

By the same Author. 

1, CUES from ALL QUARTERS: Literary 
Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 7s 6d. 

2, SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. First and Second Series. Price 
6s each. 

8, BIBLE MUSIC: being Variations in many 


Keys on Musical Themes from Scripture. 6s. 











“ Dr. Ueberweg's ‘ History of Philosophy ’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want.""— FL raminer. 
of 


Dr. UEBERWEG’S HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present Time. | 
with Additions by NoAH PorteR, LL.D. Vol. L. | 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Royal 8vo, 18s. | 

“The late Dean Mansel, we know, placed the very | 
highest value on this work, as the most perfect and 
impartial of its kind.”—Standard. 





NEW BOOK of CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS. Edited by 
Henry Atwon, D.D. Containing One Hundred 
and Fifteen Anthems for Congregational use, 


Price 3s, cloth; 3s 6d, roan, gilt edges. Cheap Edi- | 
tion, price 1s 4d, cloth limp; 1s 84d, stiff cloth. 
Rev. SAMUEL COX'S NEW WORK. 

AN EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK; or 
Brief Essays on Obscure and Misread Scriptures. 
By SAmMvugEL Cox, Author of “The Resurrection,” 
“The Private Letters of Saint Paul and Saint 
John,” &c, Just published. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d, 


NEW POEM. 
DEIGNTON FARM. 
BRADFIELD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
“It evinces genuine poetic feeling, an ardent love of 
nature, a rare power of describing scenery, emotions, 
and incidents; and interests and charms the reader 
from beginning to end."—Civil Service Gazette. 
THOMAS COOPER'S NEW WORK. 
PLAIN PULPIT TALK. By Thomas 
Cooper, Author of * The Bridge of History,” “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
NOW READY, a SECOND EDITION of 
TALKING to the CHILDREN. By 


ALEX. MACLEOD, D.D. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


By Thomas 





RATIONALISM. 


The CREDIBILITY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION; or, Thoughts on Modern 
Rationalism. By SAMUEL SMITH. Feap. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 

“Though popular in its style, it grapples none the 
less ably and intelligently with many of the difficulties 
which are presented on every side at the present day. 
The writer has a great grasp of every subject he 
handles, and is also most extensively read. His vindi- 
cation of the Bible, of miracles, and cf leading doctrines, | 
is one of the ablest we have read."—Christian World. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| Camb. Edited by his Widow. | 


Just published, crown 8yo, boards, 6s. 


HE CHURCHES: A History and an} 
Argument. By Henry DuNN. 

“Mr. Henry Dunn in this, his last work, has carried 
the idea of Protestantism, as purely individual Christi- 
anity, nearer to complete logical development than any | 
previous writer. He maintains that the Christian 
Societies we find in the New Testament, though 
divinely organised, were provisional, and lost their 
raison d'etre when inspired men had disappeared, and 
the inspired writings had been collected. Since then | 
all associations between Christians exist only jure 
humano, and are most useful when we recognise that 
they are optional The writer bas a refinement and 
distinction of mind which are often the fruit of sus- | 
tained and solitary earnestness, and these make what 
he says not unworthy of attentive consideration.”"—7he 
Academy, Sept. Ist. | 

| 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s, | 


ne the MAN: 
the Closet, in Five Acts, 
WADDELL, LL.D. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


a Tragedy for | 


By P. HATELY | 


vf 


Lately published, price 23 64, bound. 
MMHE ART of POETRY of HORACE: 
the Latin Text with Translations both in Prose 
and Verse. By DANIEL Bagot, D.D., Dean of Dromore, 
Cc. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Text-Book by Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
IOPLASM; a New Introduction to! 


Physiology and Medicine. Pp. 350, plates, 22, | 
6s 6d. | 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. | 


The Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
Just published, fcap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 
SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS | 
and COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By Row- | 
LAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalke, | 
sometime Senior Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 


| 
| 





WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- | 
burgh. | 





Just published, 670 pp., crown Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HARLES I. HEMANS. A HISTORY 

of MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIANITY and 

SACRED ART. Vol. II. In Rome, from 1350 to 1500, 
In Italy, from 1350 to 1400, 

WILLIAMS and Nor@aTs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 

Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- | 

burgh. 


| 


Just published, to be had at all libraries, crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii.-431, 7s 6d. | 
7 vee . | 
_— and PLACES; or, Our History. | 
By A. STONE. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. | 


N Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collection of 
approved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a comprehen 
sive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emi- | 
grants, &c. 


In one thick vol., the 14th Edition, price 16s. | 


JFODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M_LD., | 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physiciaus of Edinburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fullness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.”"— | 
Banner. 

“Far excelling every pu! 
British Standard. 

London: Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers. | 
TRT TE | 
T= TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL: a} 
Monthly Review of Electrical Science, price 6d. 
No. 1 contains:—Government Telegraphy : Delays in 
Transmission—Submarine Telegrapny—An Applica- | 
tion of Magnets—Electricity. By Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone (three woodcuts)— Marine Cables Laid. By Sir 
James Anderson—Voltaic Standard of Electromotive | 
Force. By Latimer Clerk, M.LC.E. (two woodcuts)— | 
New Thermo-Electric Pile (three woodcuts)—City | 
Notes—Share List, &c. 
HENRY GILLMAN. Boy Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ENGLAND. 


lication of its class.”"— 


jee STORY of 
A Narrative of English History. By T. D. 
SULLIVAN. 2s 6d; by post, 3d extra. Published at 
the Nation Office, Dublin. * We wish this book were 
read in England. It is very good and wholesome | 
reading for Englishmen."—Cork E.caminer. } 

— 1 


| O DRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, | 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, | 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illumiuated in Gold, | 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 48 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with | 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNerk, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





| chrome disorders, as periodical Co 
| asthma, it is equally vaiucble 


—— 

2s 6d, 

7 pees ESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by ‘lectrolysis, With 


Will appear on the Ist of December, price 





sar, and a Report 
the Method of Svelteas 
Licentiate of the Royal 


Introductory Remarks on the [ 
Thirty Cases illustrating 
By H. CampBety, M.D., 
College of Physicians. 

LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. 
all Booksellers. 





., Paternoster Row; and 


Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
_4 advantages over ordinary Surgicul Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, MD. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 
| pgp teeg COLLEGE.—There wil} 
I be an EXAMINATION on Thursday, Decem 
ber 19th, for Two Classical and One Mathematical 
SCHOLARSHIPS; value £80, for one or for two years, 
Also for @ Military Class or other Exhibition, value £30, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, 





OLLEGE SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
—There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI- 
TLONS, viz., one of £40 ; one of £20; three of £10; alk 
tenable for one year, on Dec. 19th. 
For particulars apply to Rev. the Head Master, 





ROFESSOR T. HEWITT KEYS 
COURSE of LECTURES on “Language, its 
Origin and Development,” at University College, 
London, will commence on Thursday, November 28, at 
3 ‘oclock, with an Introductory Lecture open to the 
Public. Fee, for the course of tweaty-tive Lectures, 
One Guinea. 
™ SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The ELEVENTH WIN- 
TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
WILL OPEN on Monday, November the 25th, at their 
Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Aduissivn Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








YVOYAL POLY'TECHNIC.—Open at 


twelve and seven. Admission ls. New Ghost: 





| THE WHITE LADY OF AVENEL.—THE SLEEP- 


ING BEAUTY. By Mr. Geo. Buckland, assisted by 
Misses Alice Barth and Fioreuce Hunter.—COAL, 
AND HOW TO SAVE IT. By Professor Gardner.— 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By Mr. King— 
The Diver and Diving Bell, aud many other entertain- 
ments. 





SEASON 1872-3. 
we: For ‘lariff of the Hotel des 
pt Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
sea, and under English Management, address 
the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company 
(Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 


Hotel, Nice. 
RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 


nl 


,) 
40 


| advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 


large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


YPROADWOOD'S PLANOFORTES.— 

> CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 
ments on their three years’ system of bire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 aud 209 Regent Street. 
einen at + 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instra- 


ry 


ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 


forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 2v7 and 209 Regent 
Street. 





OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire— 
Pianoforte Gullery (largest in Eurupe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 





NRAND PIANOFORTES— 

CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 

by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 58 per 

quarter.—Pianotorte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 

and 209 Regent Street. 

NOTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 

ol every description, by all the great makers, from 

£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 aud 209 Regent Street. 


J.' et 


OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOURGATE 
STREET, City. 
| 
ISORDERS of the LUNGS are most 
dangerous in Cold, Damp, Foggy Weather. 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR 
Is admirably adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the 
phiegm, abate fever, allay the tickling which occasions 
the cuugh, without tightening the chert; while in 
ighs, or inveterate 
in its effects, though, of 
course, longer perseverance in the use of the medicine 
is required.—Sold by all Chemists. 








> 
>. 


CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1473 








Now ready, in post 4to, with One Hundred Reproductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and a half. 


AN 


PRINCIPALLY 


ARCHITECTS NOTE-BOOK 


ILLUSTRATING THE 


IN SPAIN, 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THAT COUNTRY. 


By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, &c. 


Containing a Series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as novel in character as they are important for the History of Architecture, in 


that country. 


Reproduced in absolute and permanent fac-simile. 


Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of 


interest which he observed in the subjects selected for illustration. 


Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and Bridals. By J. ©. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon. 2 vols. Svo, dis. 

“Truly delightful yvolumes."—Pos?. 

“These volumes contain something for all tastes, 
and are sure of a lasting popularity. The lighter 
parts of Mr. Jeaffreson’s subject are treated in a very 
bright and pleasant spirit."—Daily News. 

“Two very interesting and clever volumes. 
in his subjects, and happy in his treatment of them, 
Mr. Jeaffreson has here produced a book about Brides 
and Bridals as attractive as either of his well-known 
books about Doctors, Lawyers, or the Clergy.”"—No/ses 


and Queries. 
Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 21s. 


A Personal History of the Horse- 


GUARDS, from 1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stoc- 
QUELER, 1 vol., 8vo [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
alse Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


frevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 


PAULL. 3 yols. 
Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert. 


“A work of real power and originality." —Standard. 

“Mr. Gilbert has once more achieved a great suc- 
cess in placing before the public such a cleverly 
written and skilfully constructed book.”"—John Bull. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Bessie’s love story is one of the best bits of auto- 

biography Miss Kavanagh has produced."—Athenwum. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“ A novel of more than average merit.”"—Atheneum. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. [/ust Ready. 


Happy 


: i 





PY ANDERING 


| —. 
Now ready, price 6s 6d. 


EOLOGY and REVELATION ; or, 
» the Ancient History of the Earth Considered in 
the-Light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. 
With lilustrations. By the Rev. GkERALD MOLLOY, 
D.D: Second Edition, much enlarged and improved. 
London: Burns, OaTRs, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
IFFICULTIES FELT by ANGLI- 

a CANS in CATHOLIC TEACHING CON- 
SIDERED :—1. In Twelve Lectures addressed to the 
Party of the Religious Movement of 1833. 2. Ina 
Letter addressed to the Rey. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 
occasion of his Eirenicon. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


,ITRwrin 2 ,eopN’T 
CIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
, Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elemenis of 
peolosy, and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
on, and Geology, can be had ut 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
} nmap pad single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
Sis, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., ot orev 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogi jesty, ‘ 
Strand, wo , Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
P.ivate instruction is gi i i 
4 etructi given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F-.G.S,, 149 Strand, W.C. 








Mr. DARWIN'S NEW WORK on ‘he EXPRES- 
SION of the EMOTIONS in MAN and ANIMALS will be published on the 26th inst. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








GOOD THINGS.--A Second Edition of Part I. of 
GOOD THINGS, edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, is now ready, price 
Sixpence, most beautifully Mlustrated. 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 12 Paternostar Row, and 65 Cornhill. 





Just ready, price 3s 6d. 


AILIE GILROY: a Scottish Story. 


By WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


Author of “Memoir of Robert Chambers, LL.D.” 





SIXTH EDITION. 


Just published, in one volume post octavo, price 33 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


With Autobiographic Reminiscences of William Chambers. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





SAMUEL TINSLEYS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The DEYNCOURTS of FAIRLEIGH. By Tuomas Rowtanp- 


Skemp. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
* Written in a light lively style, full of stirring adventures by land and sea.""—Zcho. 


“A stirring and vigorous novel."—Court Circular, 


The SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. 


2 vols., 2Is. 


WILL SHE BEAR IT? a Tale of the Weald. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The SURGEON’S SECRET. By Sypyvey Mostyn, Author of 
* Perplexity,” &c. 


PERCY LOCKHART ; or, the Hidden Will. 
LOUGHBY BAXTER. 2 vols. 

A DESPERATE CHARACTER: a Tale of the Gold Fever. 3vols. 

NOTICE.—To PROMOTERS of the TEMPERANCE CAUSE, LIBRARIES, BOOK ROOMS, INSTITUTES, &. 

SECOND EDITION of “ The INSIDIOUS THIEF”: a Tale for 
Humble Folks. By ONe Or THEMSELVES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SECOND EDITION of “PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE”; or, 


Road, Rail, and River: a Humorous Story, in Three Books. Ry HENRY GErORGE CHURCHILL. 1 vol. crown 
8vo (Uniform with “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall”), with 14 Iilustrations by Wallis Mackay, post free, 4s. 





By <A. Faresroruer, 


By Francis Wit- 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 34 Southampton Street, Strand. 





BURGESS AND SONS 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 

107 STRAND (Corner oF Savoy STEPS), 


FIELD'S PATENT “ OZOKERIT . CANDLES.” 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





JOHN 


LONDON. 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 





COMFORT FOR 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
YT A . : 116 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


I N V A L I D S.—J. ALDERMAN, § PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. Vol. I. demy 8vo, price 


12s. Twelfth Edition. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Antnony Tronuiore. 


THE Times, OCT. 30, 

“Mr. Trollope has bui Ided the tower of his literary achieves ants yet three volumes higher: still it shows | 
no signs of totteri ‘these last bricks laid upon its high battlements are well-nigh as “good a sample as 
those which bear the weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly compare with | 
any of Mr. Trollope’s earli 2st and best known novels.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


[On Nov. 15th. 














3 vols. 














With an Introduction by W. W. 


Forming a magnificent 


+ 
Francis Wey. 
“Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful Illustrations. 
yal 4to, price £3. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 pee 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. Being the Second 


Series of a Des winlive History of the Life of the Globe, 3y ELIs&e RECLwS. Illustrated with 250 Maps or 
Figures, and 27 Maps printed in colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, price 263. (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


By Lovis pE CARNE, Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. 
Map and Illustrations, price 16s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovuts Ficuter. 
ings on Wood and 8 Chromo-lithographs. Demy 8vo, price 18s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


A DOG of FLANDE RS , and other Stories. 


of “Puck,” * Folle Farine,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ROME. 


Story, Author cf 
volume, in super-r 











EMPIRE. 


Demy 8vo, with 


193 Piccadilly. 





With 243 


Ungrav- 








By Ovrpa, Author 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Now ready, in One Magniflcent Volume. 
THE DORE MILTON. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


Illustrated with Full-page Engravings by Gustave Dore. 
With Notes and a Life of Milton by the late Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Cloth gilt, £2 10s; handsomely bound in fall morocco elegant, £6 63. 





Now ready, demy 4to, illuminated boards, price 7s 6d. 


PRESENT PASTIMES OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By F. OC. BURNAND, Author of “ Happy Thoughts.” 
With Coloured Illustrations, drawn from ye Quicke, by J. E. Rogers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





THE DORE DANTE—NEW SERIAL EDITION. 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 


DANT E’S 
INFERNO, PURGATORIO, AND PARADISO. 


With Gustave Dore’s Magnificent Illustrations. 
Part I. post free, as a Specimen, for 2s. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





“The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. to that of Pius | 
IX. M. Doré’s sketches have fora considerable time attained a European celebrity, and any words that may | 
be suggested to us by the splendid English edition now before us can scarcely add to or detract from it."—TZimes. | 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages now ready at all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY. FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARK EVANS. 


! 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


children ? very lively, practical, and attractive way. It isa book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it | 
plainly." — Guardian. 


“Is it possible to write theology for No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe 
apon creeds which certainly have t use even for | 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a | 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 








| work presents us 
| survey of this whol 


ee is 


NEW AND RECENT BOOks, 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. Vols. V. and VI. completing the Euition, 
Post 8vo, 19s 6d each. [/m mediately, 


*,* In order to render this Edition quite complete, it 
has been enlarged to 5 ix volumes, and will include the 
whole of Mr. Tennyson’: Ni 2w Work, 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFR. 


By Avoustus J.C. HAs. With 2 Steel Portraits 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. ad 


* This work 
Poe of Maria, 
Seater of Altou-Ba 
wuich her life was 
are united those of th , 
Julius Hare, who were 
Truth.” 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS 


consists chiefly of the letters ang 
widow of Augustus W, Hare, 
rnes, and the immediate circle in 
ed. With these “ Memorials’ 
Two Brothers,” Augustus and 
he Authors of the * Guegses at 














TEMPLE. By ©. J, VAUGHAN, D.D. Small 8¥0, 
3s 6d. 

GARETH and LYNETTE, &c. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, 


Small 8yo, 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL 
ECONOMY;; or, the Worker's A, B, C. Trans- 
lated from the French of EDMOND ABOUT. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems, 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small 8vo, 6s. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIEN. 


TIFIC CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION to 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


5s. 


which will delight Mr. 
admirers.” —Spscta‘or. 


“A very — book, 
MacDonald's ircle of 


SECOND EDITION. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 
Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With 
a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having 
introduced us to a work which, for its high tone and 
manly bearing, should be studied by every English 
officer. One of tho most hopeful signs for the regene- 
ration of France is the publication and popularity of 
such a book.” — Westminster Review, 


The RESTORATION of PATHS to 
DWELLIN. Essays on the Re-editing and Inter- 
pretation of O!d Testament Scripture. “By tl he Rev. 
B. STREET, B.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser- 
TyTLeR, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


bd 7 
RELIGIOUS LIFE in _ GER- 
MANY during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, 
ina Series of Biographical and Historical Sketches. 
By WILLIAM Bavtr. Popular Edition ia Une 
Volume. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 








“There is hardly a sketch in the whole work but is 


an education to read."—<Adhenxum. 
THIRD EDITION. 


GEOLOGY. By the Rev. 


Crown 8y0, 5s. 


TOWN 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“A masterpiece of popular scientific expositioa."— 
cho. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with 
an Introduction upon Psychology of the Soul. By 
NOAH PoRTER, D D., President of Yale College. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

1 lectures of all degrees 

physics, but Dr. P 

ymplete and in 

re of in sgulry than bas 
ever before ‘a to the stude A man 
appeal to su work as the wort hy product oi 

—Blackwood's Magazine. 


“We have treatises an 
merit on Psychol 


at 
or 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


rial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 31s 6d, illustrated by 11 Coloured 
Plates and 455 Woodcuts. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 
TRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA. 
By AMéDE£E GUILLEMIN. 
he French by Mrs. NORMAN LOCKYER, and edited with Additions 


q 


and Notes by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 





This day, in impe 


A POPULAR IN 


Translated from t 


“This book is a luxurious introduction to the study of the physical sciences. M™ 
amédée Guillemin, in his splendid work on ‘The Heavens,’ has popularized some 
of the greatest discoveries of astronomy, and the present work will do the same for 

hysics. The method of pictorial illustration, accompanied as it is by descriptions 
Pe singular clearness, makes the experiments as easy to understand as though they 
were actually pel formed before the reader. There are 455 of these woodcut illustra- 
tions, all weil executed, and so admirably fitted to the text as to make the book in- 
teresting to young people, while it is at the same time worthy of the notice of the 
student. M. Guillemin has found an excellent translator in Mrs. Norman Lockyer, 
while the editorship of Mr. Norman Lockyer, with his notes and additions, are 
tees, not only of scientific accuracy, but of the 1 and lat of 


information.” —Daily News. 








SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, this day. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of aPHAETONg 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. <i 4 
“Mr, Black brings out, in a series of happy touches, the striking feaeairés 
snecessive landscape, from the wooded crags of Cliefden to the stilb r.0 
One after another the quiet lanes, and swelling hills, and 8 ‘ 
and copses of beech and oak, come before the mind's 4 
is rendered more attractive by being associated 
whom Mr. Black bas skilfully placed in the 
“It is not too much to say that thiaed# 
most wholesome novels ye 
dedication? A dedicationie 
be fully revealed to thewriterand thet 
it is published. 


tts meaning can only 
6 is thinking; nevertheless 


. Black's humour is of the finest order; his 
fen is keen and noble: he has no lack of shrewd- 
not fail in any part of this delightful work to 

/eOmfortably in his pair-horse phaeton.,....He has given us one 
jOyable books of the year.”"—Standard. 





A CH 


Just ready, in ornamental binding, imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


RISTMAS CAROL. _ Illustrated in 
Colours, from Original Designs by Mr. and Mrs. A. TREVOR OrisPIn. With 


Illuminated Borders from MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century. 
*,* Large-Paper Copies, mounted, £5 5s. 









By the AUTHOR of “ MOONSHINE,” &e. 


ES at TEA-TIME: Fairy Stories. By E. H. 
NATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With 7 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. Crown 
vo, cloth extra gilt, price 5s. [This day. 


alm 


By the AUTHOR of “ The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
P’sand Q’s; or, the QUESTION of PUTTING 
UPON. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. With Lllustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Globe 8yo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


Just ready. in globe 8vo, gilt, price 4s 6d. 
T\T ’ 
RUNAWAY. AStory for the Young. By 
Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham's Journal.” With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 


The 


This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


SAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. 


ae 
» are = . GuIFFORD PALGRAVs, Author of “ Central and Eastern Arabia.” 





Third and Cheaper Edition, this day. | 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of! 


BRIGHTON. _By Jostan BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of | 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


| 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Fourth and Cheaper Edition, now ready, price 2s 6d. | 
HE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS; a Moral System 
revised and abridged for Secular Schools. By CHARLES BRAY. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








HUNT'S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS for 1871. 
Now ready, in royal 8yo, price 2s, sewed. 
M* ERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED KINGDOM of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for the Year 1871; with an Appendix. 
By Ropert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. Forming Part of the 
emoirs of the Gevlogical Survey of Great Britain and of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, printed by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 
London: Published for H.M. Stationery Office by LoNGMANS and Co., Pater- 
noster Row, and E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








NEW VOLUME OF ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
In royal 8yo, pp. 530, price 10s, half-bound. 

OLY CHRONICON RANULPHI HIGDEN MONACIII 

CESTRENSIS; together with the English Translations of Joun TREVISA 

x of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Vol IV., Edited by the Rev. 

» Raw SON LUMByY, M.A., and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. | 

— is one of the many medieval chronicles which assume the character of a 

istory of the world or universal history. The Third Volume, comprising Chapters 


| 





- 
30-44 of Book III. and 1-12 of Book IV., continues the historical narrative from the 
death of Alexander the Great to the reigns of Domitian and Nerva. The two 
translations, printed in juxtaposition with the Original Latin, afford a striking and | 
agen rn hes ; n of the gradual change in the structure of the English language, 
Th one having been made in the fourteenth and the other in the fifteenth century. | 
e differences between the two versions are often considerable, | 
London: LoNGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co, | 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh; A. and C. Buack, Dublin: A. THOM. 


|TRADITIONS & CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. 


An HISTORICAL VIEW 


ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. 
BY CAUSALITY; or, the Philosophy of Law 
The 


‘The TRAG 


‘STONEHENGE on the DOG in HEALTH and 


‘The OX, his DISEASES and their TREATMENT 


‘HANDBOOK for MIDWIVES. By Henry Fry 


Square. With 41 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, price 5s. 
The “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY,” by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITICALL 


NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. B 


. 
his 
Son, Baron E. Von STockMAR. Translated from the German b A. M 
Edited by F, MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 21s. — ; 
(On the 30th inst. 


The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other 


ESSAYS and STORIES. By Sir BERNARD Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of 
Arms. 8vo, price 12s 6d. (On the 25th inst, 


The ENGLISH 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Two Volumes, Vol. L., 8vo, pi 



























In 


IRELAND in the 
AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, MA. Ib 
er * 




































SHORT STU sUBJEC 

By JAMES ANTR: dition, uniform with ‘ 

History of ‘ price 12s. - Pas 
¥ . Ue » 


of ENGLAND from the FALL of 


iY. to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY 
- Oabinet Edition, in Twelve Volumes, crown 8yvo, price £3 12s, 


By Mackenzir E. C. Watcotr, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM and BIOGRAPHY, 


from the Published and Unpublished Writings of Tuomas DAMANT EATON, 
late President of the Norwich Choral Society. Selected and edited by his 
Sons. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TALES of the TEUTONIC 


Sequel to “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” 
M.A., and Evstack HINTON JONBS. . 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and 


WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Crown 8vo, price 3s éd. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, 


and Portrayed by E. W. Cooke, R.A. Twenty-four Plates, with Elucidatory 
Comments. Royal ito, price 21s. (Zarly in December. 


LANDS; a 


By Grorez Ws Cox, 
Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. ‘ 


By Aveustus 
De Morean, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. Reprinted, with the Author's Additions, 
from the Athenwum. 8vo, price lds. 


of LITERATURE 


and ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover 
to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MurnkaY GRaHAM, MLA, Second 
Edition, corrected, with Additions. 8vo, price 12s, 


ve 
Nine Essays 
by Various Writers. Edited by the Rey. Oxpy SHipLey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


Investigated. By Grorer JAmreson, B.D., of Old Machar. Second Edition, 


greatly enlarged. 8vo, price 12s. 


ORBS AROUND US; a Series of 


Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


EDY of ISRAEL, “KING SAUL.” 


By G. F. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Author of “ Ugone.” Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


DISEASE. Second and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, with 73 Portraits 
of Dogs and other Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


with an Essay on PARTURITION in the COW. By J. R. Donson, M.R.O.V.8. 
Second Evition, revised aud enlarged ; with 2 Plates and 52 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, price 78 6d. . 


Smira, M.R.C.S., &., late Assistant Surgeon at the Hospital for Women, Soho 


EXAMINED. By J. W. CoLgenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 


INTRODUCTION to the PENTATEUCH; INTRODUCTION 
Price 3s 6d. 


Part L to 


GENESIS; the BOOK of GENESIS. 


Parr IL, INTRODUCTION to EXODUS; the BOOK of EXODUS. Price 48 64. 
Part Ill. INTRODUCTION to LEVITICUS; the BOOK of LEVITICUS. 
Price 2s 6d. 


Parts IV. and V. are in the press. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MR. STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


CHINA.—The FOREIGNER in FAR CATHAY. By W. 4H. 
a H.B.M.'s Consul, Shanghai. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, cloth, 
s. 


GEOLOGY.—PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By A.C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Third Edition, considerably 
enlarged, and Illustrated with numerous Sections, and a Geological Map of 
Great Britain, printed in Colours. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND.—A FEW DAYS in BELGIUM 
and HOLLAND: an Idle Book foran Idle Hour. By Lady Legs, Author of 
“Dried Flowors,” “Effie’s Ta’ _, &c. Contents: Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bruxelles, Rotterdam, thc Tague, Delft, Leyden, Haarlem, Amsterdam, &c. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—An AUSTRALIAN PARSON- 
AGE; or, the Settler and the Savage in Western Aust: ‘& With Frontis- 
piece. By Mrs. EDWARD MILLaTT. Seeond Edition, large pv. V0, cloth, 12s. 


CANADA.—The HISTORY of CANADA undaer_the 
FRENCH REGIME (1535-1763), With Maps, Plans, and Illustrative N“*#. 
By H. H. Mives, LL.D., D.O.L., Secretary to the Quebec Council of Public 1. 
struction, Author of The School History of Canada,” ‘The Child's History of 
Canada,” &. Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


SINAI—ORDNANCE SURVEY of SINAI. This Survey 


is published in Three Parts, and sold eomplete for £22. 
The Parts can also be had separately, as follows :— 
Part I.—Descriptive Account and Illustrations, £4. 
» IL—Maps. Ten Maps and Sections, with Portfolio, £5. 


» 11.—Photographs, in Three Volumes, £13; or, separately, Vol. 1., £5 5s; 
Vol. IL., £5 58; Vol. IIL, £2 10s. 


MERCHANT’S HANDBOOK (The): a Book of Reference 
for the Use of those engaged in Domestic and Foreign Commerce. By W. A. 
Browne, LL.D. Second Edition, demy 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


SCHOOL-BOYS’ LETTERS for COPYING and DICTA- 
TION; being a Series of Lithographed Letters on Subjects interesting to 
School-Boys, with Remarks on the Essentials of Good Writing, &. Second 
Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 28 6d. 


ALGEBRA.—A FIRST ALGEBRA for USE in JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By the Rev. R. ALBAN MEADSN, M.A., Mathematical Master of 
the Bradford Grammar School. This work is suitable for preparing Classes 
for the University, Local Examinations, the Science Examinations, &c. Feap. 
8yo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR.—The ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, its GRAMMAR and HISTORY; together with a Treatise on 
English Composition, and Sets of Exercises and Examination Papers for the 
Assistance of Teachers and Students. By the Rev. Henry Lewis, B.A., 
Senior Lecturer at the National Society's Training College, Battersea. Third 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MAP DRAWING.—ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
intended chiefly for Map-Drawing, and the Study of the Great Physical Features 
and Relief Contours of the Continent, with an Introduction to serve as a Guide 
for both purposes. By the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Vice- 
Principal (late Geographical Lecturer) of the Training College, Battersea. 
Third Edition, 9 Maps, printed in Colours, with descriptive Letterpress, 3s. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION.—A RAILWAY MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Prepared by R. Price WILLIAMs, Esq., M. Inst. 
C.E. Showing the Districts Served by each Railway System, and all the Rail- 
ways Opened and Sanctioned, and Indicating or Naming nearlyall the Railway 
Stations. Mounted on Roller, Varnished, £4 48; in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; 
Spring Roller, £6 6s; on Nine Sheets, £3. 


BRITISH ISLES.—_NEW SCHOOL MAP of the BRITISH 
ISLES, forming one of STANFORD'S SERIES of WALL MAPS. Prepared 
under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the 

ational Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor, and recommended 
by the London School Board. Coloured and Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 
18s; or, Coloured in River-Basins, 16s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S TRAVELLING 
RAILWAY and ROAD MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. New Edition, 
showing the Railways (corrected to October, 1872), Roads, Rivers, Parks, 
Towns, Villages, &c. The Counties are coloured throughout, and the general 
Topography of the Country is fully displayed; a variety of Information is also 
given, rendering the Map a valuable travelling Companion. Scale, 12 miles to 
linch; Size, 36 inches by 43. Price, Coloured, 68; Mounted in Case, 10s 6d; 
on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 


SAN JUAN AWARD.—NEW MAP of BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, to the 56th Parallel North Lattitude, showing the BRITISH and AMER- 
ICAN BOUNDARY CLAIMS, and the AWARD of the EMPEROR of 
GERMANY, compiled from Official and Private Surveys and other Documents, 
and drawn at the Lands and Works Office, Victoria, British Colambia, under 
the direction of the Hon. J. W. Trutch, Governor of the Colony in 1870-71, 
showing the new Gold-Fields of Omineca, the most recent discoveries at 
Oariboo and other places, and being the only Map upon which the proposed 
Routes for the Inter-Oceanic Railway can be traced with any accuracy. 
Scale, 25 miles to 1 inch; size, 39 inches by 27. Price, in Sheet, Coloured, 
7s 64; Mounted, in Case, 10s 6d. 


BERMUDAS.—MAP of the BERMUDAS. Published by 
Direction of His Excellency Major-General J. H. Lsrroy, C.B., R.A., Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Bermudas. Scale, 2} miles to an inch; size, 


| PREPARING. 





Illustrations, cloth. 


Account of the Siege and Fall of 


Committee of Council on Education. 
demy 8vo, cloth. 


Super qoyal 16mo, cloth. 
oe ee 





NOTES on the GEOG 
Physical and Political. Intended 


direction of the Society for Promoting 


Physical Map. 


Coloured Physical Map. 


Cartography. 


or per post for penny stamp. 


Size, 24 inches by 26. 


COAL.—The COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: thei 
History, Structure, and Resources. With Notices of the Coal-Fields “ot rt = 
Parts of the World. By Epwarp HUuLt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Gee 
logical Survey of Ireland; Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, &c. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, with Maps andj 

November, 


ROME and BACK.—A WINTER JOURNEY to ROME 
BACK; with Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Venice, and an ; 


Edition. Orown 8vo, with Appendix, cloth. (Jn November, 


TEACHERS’ LIST (The), 1873. Gonteining « Calendar of 
all Executive and Examining Bodies, Universities, 
Colleges; Public, Proprietary, and Middle-Class Schools; Denomination] 
Colleges and Schools; the principal Private Schools; Education of Women, 
Training Colleges, &c.; together with a complete Alphabetical D 
Qualified and Certificated Teachers. and a List of School Boards, with the 
Names of the Officers. Edited by PHILLIPS BavAN, F.R.GS., F.G.8,, and dedi. 
cated, by permission, to Sir Francis R. Sandford, C.B., LL.D., Secretary to the 


ReADING DISENTANGLED; or, Classified Lessons in 
Sy ‘ling and Reading. By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &c. Reprint Edition, 
(Jn December. 





PHICAL PRIMER on the 
By J. Mo&DeMgIKLEIONN, M.A. Post 8yo, 


sorve. ai 
mentary Classes, and as a Handbook to the” 


Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 


NOTES on the GEOGRAPHY of SOUTH AMERI 
Physical and Political. Intended to serve as a Text-Book for the Use 
Elementary Classes, and as a Handbook to the Wall Map, prepared under 
the direction of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. Crown 8y¥0, 


MAPPI-MUNDI.—FAC-SIMILE of the ANCIENT HE 
FORD MAPPI-MUNDL. Executed, with the utmost care, in Colonred I 
graphy ; to be accompanied by a Photograph, 15 inches in diameter, by 
the critical accuracy of the Copy may be perfectly tested with the 
Glass. Letter-press will be added, which will contain all that is known of 
Author, Copies of the whole of the Legends in the Map, with Ex 
and a Critical Examination of the Map, and of its Place in the 


This Map is now nearly ready. Price, to Subscribers before Publication, Two 
Guineas. After Publication, the price will be £2 10s. 


Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen, Form of Order, &., gratis, on application, 


LONDON and ENVIRONS.—STANFORD’S SPEC 
RAILWAY MAP of the Railways, Railway Stations, the Tramways, P 
Districts, and Sub-districts in London and its Environs. Soalo, 1 inch toay 


DIOCESE of LICHFIFLD.—A NEW MAP of the DIOG@ 
of LICHFIELD, showing the Archdeaconries, Rural Deaueries, Parishes, 
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Strasburg. By WILLIaM Evi. Third 


meral and 
irectory of 


Second Edition, revised and en 
[Barly én 1873, 





































Obristian’ % 


(Jn Nove 


lanati 
History of 





Ecclesiastical Districts, disti ishi 


Size, 41 inches by 40. 


Scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. 


linch, Size, 13} by 17. 


NEW ZEALAND.—MAP of 


Case, or on Roller, Varnished, 9s. 





52 inches by 62. Mounted in Case, or on Rollers, Varnished, 21s. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment for the Saie of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps, Admiralty Charts, §c. 


rs g every 
where there are Glebe-houses and Schools; with all the Railways, the p | 
Roads, Canals, Villages, Hamlets, Roman and Saxon Remains, &., and 
enlarged Plans of Derby, Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and the Potteries. Oon- a 
structed under the superintendence of the Rev. Prebendary Epwanrps, MA, 
with the assistance of the various Incumbents. Scale, Half an Lach to Mile, 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWIT- 
ZERLAND. Edited by R. C. NrcHOLs, F.S.A. F.B.G.S., under the superintendence 
of a Committee of the Alpine Club. Most elaborately engraved on Four Plates. 


LIVINGSTONE.—A SKETCH MAP of LIVINGSTONE’S 
DISCOVERIES, as gleaned from his Published Letters. Showing in Red the 
probable Routes of the Lilustrious Explorer from 1866 to 1872, and the reas 
Route he has indicated for completing his Work in Africa. Scale, 94 miles to 


Edition. Constructed from the most recent Official Documents, the Northera 
Island being entirely Re-engraved from New Government —— 
25 miles to 1 inch. Size, 42 inches by 34. Price, Coloured and come 


GEOLOGY.—TABLE of BRITISH SEDIMENTARY and 
FOSSILIFEROUS STRATA. By Henry Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S., 

of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. With Description of Life 
Groups and Distribution, by R. Erusaipes, F.R.S. (Jn November. 
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